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Chronicle 


Czechoslovakia.—The Popular party, and the Catholics 
with it, are gaining ground steadily, though slowly. The 
necessity of the Popular party’s presence in the National 
Coalition is recognized by its poli- 
ticians, and particularly by its 
leader, Mgr. Sramek, but the diffi- 
culties of the present situation in general are described 
very well in the declaration recently put forth by Father 
B. Stasek, Secretary of the Popular party. In the issue 
for April 22 of the leading party organ, the Lidové Listy, 
he says in reference to Government abuses: 


Present Situation 
of Popular Party 


These, first of all, concern the school questions and the educa- 
tional situation in general, which may no longer be overlooked in 
silence. The blame is laid on the Bolshevist mentality of a great 
portion of the teachers, but in reality the chief culprit, creator and 
fosterer of the anarchy now existing in the schools, is the Ministry 
of Education itself. It is enough to take part in the proceedings 
of any committee appointed by that Ministry, or to transact with 
that Ministry’s officers any business which concerns us, or to 
gather information about persons appointed by that Ministry as 
inspectors, headmasters, or in other responsible positions in order 
to see who is to blame for the present unhappy school situation. 

The same is true in regard to the churches seized by the 
sectarians and of a whole series of other complaints, chiefly of an 
economic order, put forward by our farmers. They have ex- 
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hausted the last remnant of their patience towards a Govern- 
ment that behaves so perfidiously and unjustly towards their 
claims, whilst Agrarian farmers are openly patronized. 

Reference is then made to the corruption and bribery 
that have been recently unveiled and the spendthrift way 
in which the money of the people was administered. The 
Lidové Listy next describes the anomalous position of the 
Popular party in a Government to which it must still be 
opposed on so many counts: 


When the Popular Party was part of the opposition against 
the Socialist-Agrarian Coalition, it always voted, as it does now, 
for what the State needed, though it opposed the existing Govern- 
ment. After entering the National Coalition its duties were 
trebled, its responsibilities grew and extended, but its rights and 
its power remained the same. Executive power remained in the 
hands of its former holders. Its only advantage has been that it 
is now and then allowed to urge State officers to observe the law 
of the Republic and administer justice, and to help them in healing 
the deep wounds caused by scandalous affairs of all kinds. 

Participation in the Government should be participation in 
executive power; but that is fully and entirely in the hands of 
the Socialists and the Agrarians. Finance is the domain of the 
National Democrats. The Land Reform Bureau is in reality a 
Secretariate of the Agrarians. The whole executive power is, as 
it were, an estate in fee tail of the first usurpers of power after 
the declaration of independence. The Ministry of Education has 
been occupied by the Realists, who were just numerous enough 
for its offices and inspectorates. 

Thus it happens that compromise laws, enacted after 
great sacrifices on the part of Catholics, are carried out 
and applied by the Ministry and its executive officers in 
a manner detrimental to the Church. This holds true es- 
pecially in regard to educational matters. What is worse, 
the name of the Popular party becomes associated with 
these abuses. Father Strasek therefore objects that the 
Popular party cannot regard this as “taking part in the 
Government.” It is rather taking part in the unlimited 
liability for other people’s faults. 


Germany.—The reception accorded the German note 
on reparations by the Italian and English Governments has 
had a startlingly disastrous economic effect, the paper 
mark: dropping as low as 48,500 to 
the dollar on the publication of Lord 
Curzon’s communication. The 
Italian note contented itself with insisting upon the state- 
ment that the reparations amount offered by Germany 
was “manifestly much inferior to any figure, however 
small, that might reasonably have been expected.” Lord 
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Curzon, besides dwelling upon this same point, found 
fault with the arrangements regarding the proposed in- 
ternational loan, as well as “the failure of the German 
reply to indicate with greater precision the nature of the 
guarantees they are disposed to offer.” The advice given 
was that: 

His Majesty's Government is persuaded that in her own 
interest Germany will see the advantage of displaying a greater 
readiness to grapple with the realities of the case and, discarding 
all irrelevant or controversial issues, will proceed to reconsider 
or expand her proposals in such a way as to convert them into 
a feasible basis for further discussion. 

According to a wireless to the New York Times, the 
German contention, although not as yet officially ex- 
pressed in a set reply, is that the Curzon and Mussolini 
notes overlook the fact that Germany’s ability to pay has 
been greatly weakened by the French invasion, and that 
the extreme limit of her possibilities was actually reached 
in the offer that had been made. The English note, it 
is further stated, ignores the important part of the Ger- 
man offer for the acceptance of the so called “ Hughes 
plan” of an international non-political commission of ex- 
perts to determine Germany’s ability to pay. The Reichs- 
bank statement for the week ending May 7 showed that 
the paper circulation had risen by an addition of no less 
than 177 billion marks, the stupendous total of paper 
currency being at that time represented by the enormous 
figure of 6,720,000,000,000 marks. 


Ireland.—Megr. Salvatore Luzio, who was sent by the 
Pope to obtain first hand information of conditions in 
Ireland, left for Rome, after a seven week’s stay, on 


Mgr. May 4. His commission, according 
Luzio’s to Cardinal Gasparri’s letter to Card- 
Visit inal Logue, states: 


He goes to Ireland by the charge of the Holy Father, with the 
object of learning directly viva voce through your Eminence, 
and through the other Bishops, any news and information, that 
may be useful for the knowledge of the Holy See, of the actual 
condition of affairs in your nation, and to cooperate as far as 
he possibly can in the pacification of minds in the interest of a 
much-desired and definite settlement of the country. 

A cable to the N. C. W. C. press bureau says that he 
saw President William Cosgrave and also, it is under- 
stood, Eamon De Valera. The following statement was 
sanctioned by his secretary for publication: 

We are authorized by Mgr. Luzio to state that he paid a visit 
to President Cosgrave on April 11; but as this was merely a 
visit of courtesy, it would have been out of place to present 
credentials of any kind. 

Mr. Cosgrave informed the press that he was asked to 
meet the Monsignor in “a purely personal, unofficial way.” 
He added: “I had heard that he was here on a purely 
ecclesiastical mission, in which, of course, the Government 
was not concerned; and I took the call merely as a cour- 
teous, friendly act, and saw nothing else in it.” 
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Formal diplomatic relations have not been established 
between the Holy See and the Free State; and it is not 
the practise for the Cardinal Secretary of State at the 
Vatican to address communications direct to governments, 
which are not represented at the Papal Court. According 
to the Papal etiquette in such cases, the Pope’s secretary 
addresses himself to its chief prelate in the country con- 
cerned, in this case Cardinal Logue. 

Mgr. Luzio’s farewell message stated that he had found 
the real Irish soul as good and as genial and as hospitable 
as ever. He decided to pay no official calls, and took no 
formal action regarding his peace mission, as his interven- 
tion had been made a subject of controversy. 


Italy.—The Civilta Cattolica of May 5 calls attention 
to a remarkable awakening in Catholic circles and 
societies, and attributes such an awakening and the suc- 
cess which crowned the manifesta- 
tions, to the impulse given by the Cen- 
tral Union of Catholic Action. The 
Civilta points in particular to the formation at Padua, 
May 4, of the Union of Catholic Fathers. The purpose 
which this association places before its members is to 
spread among them the true spirit and principles which 
more than ever must guide heads of families. Such a 
spirit must impel them to champion the general and local 
interests of their communities in the spirit of the true 
citizen and the fervent and practical Catholic ; to cooperate 
with the parish priest of the district, in all charitable and 
educational works; to foster the work of the press, to 
encourage missions, in a word, every praiseworthy under- 
taking. 

At Treviso, the first Eucharistic Congress of the Cath- 
olic Young Men’s Association was held, in which 25,000 
young men from every part of the Venetian territory 
took part. In the cathedral of Pavia, before the remains 
of St. Severinus Boethius there was, also, an enthusiastic 
gathering of university students from northern Italy. 
Their general meeting was held in the halls of the Collegio 
Augustino. Every field of social action in which the 
Catholic university student might, with advantage to his 
faith and his country, take part, was discussed by the 
young and enthusiastic members of the congress. At the 
end of the sessions the members followed the solemn 
procession for the transfer of the remains of St. Sever- 
inus, from the cathedral to the basilica of Cieldauro. 
Several missionary congresses were also held about the 
same time, one at Modena, the other at Bergamo. In the 
latter convention, a day was set apart especially for the 
clergy and was splendidly attended. At Pesaro another 
Eucharistic congress was enthusiastically celebrated in 
which Cardinal Giorgi took a prominent part. At Tolen- 
tino, this was followed by an interdiocesan assembly com- 
posed of young men, bent on imitating the example of 
their brothers in other parts of Italy and anxious to help 
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in the social, economic, educational and religious recon- 
struction of the country. 

While these congresses and meetings emphasized the 
religious aspect of the problems, the great sociological, 
economic and agrarian questions, which so deeply interest 
the present generation of Italians, were not neglected. 
Catholics feel that they must, not only imitate the 
example of Mussolini and his followers in trying to solve 
these important questions for the betterment of the 
masses, but that they must begin immediately to apply 
the remedy which their faith, and even the acknowledge- 
ments of their enemies, tell them they have in their hands. 
Catholics in Italy are learning, as they are learning every- 
where else, that the doctrines of the Gospel must be shown 
to the light of day in practical form; that they must ener- 
gize for the good of the State and of society,-and that 
above all things, Catholics must, like their Master, go 
about “doing good.” From the pages of the Civilta and 
the Osservatore Romano, it is evident that the Catholics 
of Italy are realizing their responsibilities and using their 
opportunities. 


Near East.—The relations between Greece and Turkey 
were for some time quite strained at the Lausanne con- 
gress. By May 17, the reparations question between the 
Sniisetiindton two countries had reached a crisis. 
ence. Greco-Turk- Lhe conference even for a_ while 
ish Reparations seemed imperiled, because of the fail- 
ure both of Ismet Pasha and Eleutherios Venizelos to set- 
tle the question. The Angora and Athens leaders, afte: 
protracted discussions in private, had reached quite 
opposite views on the question and decided to submit the 
issue to a general committee of the conference, in an 
attempt to find a solution. 

Out of respect for the festival of Bairam, which the 
Mahometans observe as a holy day after their thirty 
days of fasting, the Allies had proposed that no sessions 
should be held on that day, but the reparations dispute had 
reached such a critical stage that both M. Venizelos and 
Ismet Pasha felt justified in holding the meetings. Both 
Ismet Pasha and the Greek statesman proceeded with the 
utmost caution. On both sides there was the finest display 
of diplomatic skill and word fencing. Ismet Pasha con- 
tended that Turkey could pay no reparations whatever to 
Greece, but on the contrary expected to receive an equit- 
able sum for damages done by the Greek armies in Asia 
Minor, when they burned whole towns and villages in 
their retreat and laid waste the entire countryside. Tur- 
key could not, declared Ismet Pasha, relinquish her just 
claims on reparations. But, she was willing, he continued, 
to let the matter be decided by a board of arbitrators. On 
his side, the veteran Greek statesman pleaded the cause of 
Greece. He pictured Greece bravely endeavoring to pro- 
tect over a million of Greek exiles struggling with want 
and poverty. These wretched outcasts, he stated, had 
been driven out of Turkey. Far from Greece, then, being 
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obliged to pay, he asserted, she should receive damages 
from Turkey. He attempted to show that the financial 
condition of the Hellenic nation was so poor, that all 
payments on reparations were out of the question. If 
Turkey was justified in asking damages, Greece, he said, 
was equally justified, and perhaps the two accounts might 
be balanced. As Ismet Pasha could not see the point in 
any favorable light, the conference came to an end. Sub- 
sequently, M. Venizelos visited General Pellé, the chair- 
man of the Financial Committee of the conference, and 
requested him to bring up the reparations question at the 
next meeting. The Allies are worried over these develop- 
ments, for they had thought that their friendly interven- 
tion would lead to a direct settlement between Greece and 
Turkey. They will continue their policy of conciliation. 
For on all sides it is feared that the Greeks may withdraw 
from the conference and possibly resort to arms unless 
some satisfactory solution is reached. Turkey lays claim 
to reparations to the amount of 4,500,000,000 gold francs, 
while Greece demands from Turkey 5,000,000,000 gold 
francs. 

Another nation, hitherto unrepresented, lately ap- 
peared in conference circles at Lausanne. A Polish dele- 
gation headed by Baron Modelewski, the Poiish Minister 
to Switzerland, is at the present time trying to negotiate 
for the establishment of diplomatic and consular relations 
between Angora and Poland. Some time ago the Angora 
Government refused to admit into the conference Poland, 
Czechoslovakia, Belgium and Portugal, under the plea 
that these nations had not been invited to share in the de- 
liberations. It does not seem now unlikely that Poland 
may be recognized. 


While these discussions were going on at the Lauzanne 
Conference, the British were quitely taking over full con- 
trol of the Bagdad Railway, which, according tc the New 
York Herald, has been the cause of 
more international discord and com- 
plication than any other railroad in 
the world. A group of English capitalists, working in 
concert, it is supposed, with Turkish officials and German 
holders of the former German concessions, have just 
bought from the Zurich bank, which acted as agent for 
the German concession holders, the shares necessary to 
control the road. Thus after many years of watchful 
waiting the British are in control of this important artery 
which they consider essential for the life and safety of 
the British Empire. The Bagdad Railway is the key to 
the entire East, and has been greedily coveted by every 
great European power. By its means the controlling 
power can cut into the heart of the Turkish empire. The 
line when completed is to extend about 2,000 miles from 
the Bosphorus to the Persian Gulf, the same length ap- 
proximately, says the New York Herald, as the Sante Fé 
Railroad from Chicago to Los Angeles. By the end of 
the war the Germans had built the line practically as far 
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as Nisibis in Upper Mesopotamia, although there was 
much work to be done on various roughly completed sec- 
tions. The link which is to carry the line to the Persian 
Gulf is not much over 500 miles in length. The British 
may finish it in a little over a year. If properly developed 
commercially and for the economic interests of the world 
at large, and not merely for selfish political and national 
interests, the Bagdad Railway may become a great inter- 
national highway, “the most important overland route 
for trade between the Persian Gulf and the Medi- 
terranean.” According to the New York Herald, the 
economic features of the Bagdad Railway are at the pres- 
ent time the most interesting. The world wili not reap its 
full benefits if Great Britain makes it a mere link in the 
British system, and a feeder and protector for India. To 
serve its full purpose, says the New York journal, it 
should be a great highway of international trade “ de- 
veloping for the world’s benefit a region rich in human 
interest and natural resources.” 


Russia.—In answer to the British ultimatum the 
Soviet Government turned a cleverly worded reply in 
which a tone of conciliation was preserved while denying 
practically all the English charges and, 
in their stead, making counter-charges, 
insisting at the same time that these are 
not intended to bring about any rupture of friendly rela- 
tions. The attitude, in brief, taken throughout the diplo- 
matic document is that the injured country is not Eng- 
land but Russia, yet that the Soviet eagerly desires a settle- 
ment of all difficulties by way of “a conference of com- 
petent representatives of both States.” In a rather 
ingenuous way the Soviet Government denies all identifi- 
cation with the Third International, and on the question 
of religious persecution the Soviet authorities, after their 
conviction before the world and their legislation for- 
bidding the teaching of religion to children under eighteen 
years of age, do not hesitate to say: 

In the interest of correct information of public opinion, the 
Russian Government considers it necessary to repudiate in the 
most categorical fashion the baseless assertions that it has per- 
secuted any religion whatsoever. Soviet justice punishes only 
those ecclesiastics who abuse their position as officials of the 
Church for political activity against the internal or external 
safety of the Soviet republic. 


Soviet Note 
to England 


The Ruhr.—In French official circles, the clear-spoken 
utterances of M. Poincaré in answer to the German 
reparations proposals were well received, and looked upon 
as formulating the nature of the 
French demands in unmistakable 
terms. They were also interpreted to 
be equivalent to an invitation to Germany to make a 
serious proposition for the final settlement. In the same 
circles it was generally admitted that France is in a ¢o.- 
ciliatory mood. She is “ watching and waiting.” Ger- 
many, it is pointed out in the same official quarters, now 
has had the faults of her last note shown to her, and she 
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is realizing, they say, that she cannot obtain the many 
advantages she hopes to gain through these proposals. It 
was further stated in the same official quarters that the 
French are hoping that by making clear their position, 
Germany will be stimulated to adopt the attitude of a 
willingness to pay. One slight change in the attitude of 
Germany is to be found in the cessation of the claims 
often made, that France intends to occupy and retain the 
Ruhr with its steel, iron and coal industries, in perpetuity. 
M. Poincaré has often officially. asserted in the most for- 
mal manner that France has no such purpose in view. 

It was natural that the last note in answer to the Ger- 
man proposals should occupy the attention of the Chamber 
the day on which Parliament reopened, and so, the note 
of M. Poincaré and the conditions in the Ruhr were ap- 
parently on the calendar for full discussion. The Cham- 
ber was especially anxious to hear M. Poincaré himself. 
Two Communist deputies, M. Moutet and M. Berthon, 
insisted on an explanation of the Government’s conduct 
and financial situation in the Ruhr. But M. Poincaré 
stood by his resolution not to have an immediate debate 
on the subject, and by a vote of 498 to 76, carried the 
day. The Premier declared there were “ imperious rea- 
sons” why the discussion should not take place, and 
promised that before the end of the month he would ex- 
plain. 


The central subject in the Catholic papers that recently 
reached us from Germany is the speech of Chancellor 
Cuno, made in the Reichstag at the time of the solemn 
burial of the thirteen workmen who 
fell at Essen, “pierced by French 
bullets, between Good Friday and the 
Resurrection.” He did not accuse the French soldiers, he 
said, who had obeyed orders, but their masters who “ in 
order to carry out an unrighteous and unsuccessful policy 
have driven thousands of Germans into exile, imprisoned 
hundreds, destroyed the lives of countless human beings, 
and upon whose conscience now must rest also this mass- 
slaying.”” Nota hair, he said, had been hurt on the head of 
a single French soldier, but “ fifty German laborers are 
lying in their blood,” yet not a word of condolence had 
been heard from the French officials. He saw in these 
“martyrs of Essen,” as he described them, the symbol of 
the common German lot. 


Cuno en the Dead 
of Essen 


When we think of them, does not all the interminable suffering 
of these times and this land silently well up within us? Do we 
not behold the long line of blood witnesses, the martyred and 
tortured, the insulted and persecuted, the throngs of those who 
endure an undeserved imprisonment, all the mothers and children 
who must in times of peace undergo that pain of war whose 
removal has now for a generation been the endeavor of the 
cultured nations. It seems to me that beyond the coffins I can 
see the multitude of those who pass along the way of suffering in 
Essen, the dead, the imprisoned, the banished, who have no crime 
for which to atone but the fate only that they are Germans, and 
no guilt except that they are such knowingly and willingly. 


The same interpretation was given by the German press 
to the condemnation of the Essen Industrialists. 
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The Story of the Three-Mile Limit 


ELBRIDGE COLBY 


HAT is this “ three-mile limit” and how did it 

VW originate and what validity has it today? These 

are phases of international law which have be- 
come of popular interest. Diplomats have discussed them 
before. But now in the days of prohibition they are of 
popular concern. 

Back in the days of sailing ships and smooth bore can- 
non the doctrine was established. The trading nations 
of the world have always contended for the freedom of 
the seasons. Other nations have desired to appropriate 
portions of the tossing blue waves adjoining their beaches 
and headlands. The three-mile limit was a compromise. 
In’ 1703 the great publicist Bynkershoek declared that 
control was limited by the range of a cannon ball; and 
this gradually came to be accepted at the figure of three 
miles. Some figure had to be fixed more or less arbi- 
trarily to insure uniformity. It was granted that a 
riparian State was entitled to some measure of control. 
As Hall says: 

The State is interested in preventing its shore fisheries from 
being poached, in repressing smuggling, and in being able to 
punish reckless conduct endangering the lives of persons on shore, 
negligent navigation by which the death of persons in other ships 
or boats may have been caused, and crimes of violence committed 
by persons on board upon others outside. 

As early as 1793, Thomas Jefferson, then Secretary of 
State, took that position in a diplomatic note to a British 
minister. We insisted upon it against France in the 
Alabama-Kearsarge case. That is our historic position 
and our adherence to it is sound. And—what seems 
much more important at the present time—that is the 
position of international law on the point. 

It may appear fantastic in modern times with military 
weapons and coast defenses that can exercise their power 
with screeching shells that travel over the waters far be- 
yond the points that could have been reached by the round 
cannon balls of the eighteenth century to hold a limit and 
criterion that no longer applies. Yet the fact of the 
matter is that the doctrine became so well settled before 
attempts were made against it that it seems bound to en- 
dure. Indeed, the very failure of the few attempts merely 
has served to strengthen the doctrine. 

The outstanding case of this sort in American history 
is probably that of the Behring Sea. By an act of 1889, 
Congress tried to extend the sphere of operation of our 
jurisdiction over the entire Behring Sea in order to pro- 
tect the salmon fisheries of Alaska. England had pre- 
viously objected and the question had been arbitrated 
regarding seals. The arbitrators decided against our 
claim to extend our control, even for specific purposes 
like protecting valuable property which really belonged 





on our coasts. The three-mile limit remained. And, 
what is more, a Federal Court of the United States up- 
held the arbitral decision under the treaty against con- 
trary legislation by our national law-makers. This was 
the famous case of the “ La Ninfa” by which we showed 
our intention to abide by the established and accepted doc- 
trines of international law irrespective of temporary in- 
terests and advantages. 

It has been the policy of our Government to act in 
accordance with international law and treaty obligations © 
towards other nations. For example, in 1841 a British 
subject by the name of McLeod was arrested in New 
York and held by the State authorities for acts com- 
mitted by him as a member of a British force. Though 
the Federal Government failed to secure his release, a 
law was promptly put through Congress to enable Fed- 
eral authorities to take exclusive jurisdiction in similar 
cases. For another example, we signed and ratified in 
1903 a treaty with Spain agreeing not to draft Spanish 
subjects into our army. In 1917, under the Selective 
Service Act an American court could not do otherwise 
than hold a Spaniard who had been drafted because he 
had taken out his first papers. But the President imme- 
diately exercised his powers as Commander-in-Chief and 
ordered the Spaniard’s release from military authority. 
For a further example, and more to the point perhaps, 
when under the Tariff Act of 1922 Federal officers seized 
beyond the three-mile limit, and Federal Courts held, cer- 
tain ships of foreign nations, the international rule re- 
garding that limit was invoked and instructions issued 
from Washington in due course to secure the release of 
the vessels and to prevent further such seizures. 

In view of these facts and illustrations of policy, it is 
hard to believe that Congress will make new enactments 
extending the limits to eighteen or to twenty-five miles, 
as an Anti-Saloon League official has suggested and pre- 
dicted. Even if such a law be passed, attempting to ap- 
propriate to our national jurisdiction more of the green 
waters and dancing white caps than is our just due, even 
if seizures are made and courts obedient to law sustain 
them, the Federal Government will find a way to main- 
tain our respect for international doctrines. 

In 1781 it was said in one of our tribunals that “ the 
municipal laws of a country cannot change the law of 
nations.” In 1887, Secretary Bayard remarked: 

If a government could set up its own municipal laws as the final 
test of its international rights and obligations, then the rules of 
international law would be but the shadow of a name, and would 
afford no protection either to States or to individuals. It has 


been constantly maintained and also admitted by the Government 
of the United States that a government cannot appeal to its 
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nunicipal regulations as an answer to demands for the fulfilment 
of international duties. 

Those who wish the three-mile limit extended will ap- 
peal in vain to our national legislators. It is not local 
law that they must change, or “ municipal law,” as the 
publicists call it. They must change the law of nations, a 
settled thing widely accepted and requiring world wide 
acquiescence before it can be changed. And, so far as I 
have been able to discover, the latest international agree- 
ment which makes mention of the limits is the convention 
recently entered into for the non-fortification and neu- 
tralization of the Aaland Islands in the Baltic Sea. In 


An Explanation of Bigotry 
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disease, though we may well wonder if the affliction 

be mental or moral. Like many physical ills its 
symptoms are readily recognized, but to isolate the germ 
itself would be a triumph for a Rockefeller Institute. In 
our own country at the present time, it can scarcely be 
gainsaid that pecuniary profits, conscience-dulling bank 
accounts are the inspiration that urges on the “ brains” 
of Ku Klux movements, the emendated P. T. Barnums. 
Just as every war produces a generation of new-rich, in 
like manner does every outbreak of bigtory. And really 
there is not much mental straining required to see the 
sequence between thousands of cheap regalias and the 
profiteers thereof. The perennial love of gold in the 
heart of man may confidently be asserted as the principal 
motive for rousing religious hatred in the United States. 
It takes the place of “reasons of State” necessary for 
the Established Religion in England at the time that New- 
man delivered his lectures, so provocative of mirth and 
sorrow, “ The Present Position of Catholics.” 

Granting then that Barnums are the leaders and in- 
stigators of prejudice, is it also true that the American 
people, at least the thousands that are supposed to belong 
to the three K organization, wish to be fooled? If so, 
how is the necessary state of mind acquired and pre- 
served? Here is an interesting though necessarily dis- 
couraging study in what might be called the epistemology 
of bias. 

The first effort in a course of philosophy after master- 
ing the syllogistic forms is to show that truth can be at- 
tained by the human mind and that when the facts are 
presented to the intellect, the latter must by its very 
nature yield assent to such propositions. The proofs 
offered are easily grasped too by the embryonic Aris- 
totles. For who can deny that the whole of anything is 
greater than any of its parts, even though the statement 
be labeled a metaphysical truth? Or that the country re- 
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the convention to that effect signed by ten nations and at 
present ratified by six, there appear the words: “ The 
territorial waters of the Aaland Islands are considered to 
extend to a distance of three nautical miles from the 
low-water mark of the Islands.” That is the principle | 
still in repute today. To alter it will require not merely 
an alteration in national law, but an alteration in inter- 
national law. Those who would extend the three-mile 
limit will need to convince the United States that a change 
is desirable, of course. And they must also convince the 
world. This will be an even far more difficult task to 
undertake. 


. OConnie” YAPenoens/s Leanetihds joke Z uf 
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cently endured-/a cold spell, or that mofhers love their . 
children, exantples of physical and truths ? Why, >> § 
every man’s inner self tells him that he longs for the » 
truth and that he will not rest content till he possesses the \ 
infinite Truth itself ! e 

Again, it is certainly a most natural instinct in us to \ 
tell the truth. Men lie? Yes, at times they even perjure ‘% 
their souls. But the deeds are at the cost of greater or ‘A 
less self-violence. They are not spontaneous acts. In » 
both cases the intellect rebels. It asserts its disapproval » 
too at the secret thinking of an untruth. There must 
then be some apparent gain in sight before one will thus — ) 
injure the intellect. True the hurt does not cause the “| : 
physical pain of deliberately cutting one’s finger, but ** 
there is a protest registered. 

Herein precisely is the difficulty of understanding thé-> 
workings of a prejudiced mind, not that, to be sure, of ~~ . 
the richly rewarded organizer or his proportionately sal- 
aried subaltern, but that of the ordinary everyday Ameri- 
can. How can he bring himself to believe and to repeat (> 
the factory-labeled lies against us and to act on them? 
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moral violence. 

For violence he does. He cannot for long sincerely 
lieve the falsehoods broadcasted against his fellow citi- 
zen, who sooner or later, he perceives, is of the same 
American mold as himself. His intellect rebels at its 
manacles. Still he keeps it enchained. To say that he 4 
wishes to be ignorant is but putting the question in other 
words. How does he nerve himself to such mental pain? 
Ask him to believe that two and two are five, that white 
is black, and to proclaim these inaninities to his fellows, 
his reply would be indignantly worded, if he were content \ 
with words. Ask him to believe that his Catholic country- N 
men are traitors, that they spent their money and lives in 
the late war through merest sham and hypocrisy, his reply 
is a protested readiness to tar and feather, to murder! Can 
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it be that his intellectual and moral nature. has been 
gradually perverted? The implication is severe, but 
brain-storm defenses have before now freed prisoners at 
the bar of justice and the possible soundness of s‘ich pleas 
is admitted by jurists and neurologists. 

In fact such an explanation seems all that is left to the 
resources of charity. For he too has within him the 
natural law’s stern dictate, bidding him judge justly if 
not leniently the motives and actions of another human 
being. Superimposed on it is the striking temple of 
Christian love. The prejudiced American, adding to the 
anomaly, will as a rule proclaim himself a follower of 
Him, whose command is to love one’s neighbor as one’s 
self. When then we see such flagrant contradiction be- 
tween theory and deed, what defense is left but partial 
mental aberration? Cardinal Newman, most urbane of 
controversialists, did not hesitate, it is true, to use the 
strong language of a John the Baptist in describing the 
similar phenomenon of his day: “ Does it not argue an 
incompleteness or hiatus in the very structure of their 
moral nature? Has not something, in their case, droppea 
out of the list of natural qualities proper to man?” 
(“ Present Position of Catholics in England,” p. 263.) 

Here we may summon modern alienists to assure us 
that mental disease may be local in the same way as are 
certain bodily afflictions. One may have very weak eyes 
and yet be otherwise in perfectly good health. May it 
not be that our prejudiced countrymen have similarly so 
strained their mental vision by gazing into the artificial 
light of bigotry that religious Daltonism has resulted? 
True to the condition of all the color-blinded they would 
be unconscious of their affliction, and to bring home to 
them a realization of their state is all the more difficult. 

And the sociologist corroborates the man of science. 
Thus E. C. Hayes of Illinois in his “ Introduction to the 
Study of Sociology” says: 

The first thing to do, and the hardest, if we wish to see the 
world as it is, is to get rid of our colored spectacles. . . . This is 
‘the supreme intellectual virtue!’ It is intellectual honesty and 
far harder than the honesty that will not lie to another. 

I do not say that this emancipation of mind must be possessed in 
order to be a tolerably good person; there are many good persons 
who do not possess it.” 

Nature’s revenge is, as we know, rather retributive 
than emendatory; retrospective rather than prospective. 
The intellect is no exception. Abuse it by certain de- 
liberate falsehoods, repeat the act indefinitely, and the 
God-like faculty while not refusing to respond to all 
truth may become inert to a particular stimulus. Nurs- 
ing, proper atmospheric conditions, skilled medical aid 
may restore complete health. On the other hand the 
proper functioning may never be regained; the strain 
may have been too severe; the remedy may be lacking. 

The picture is bleak enough, but so too are the realities. 
It may partly account for the American species of preju- 
dice that seems to defy explanation in a free land. Such 
afflictions are not, however, indigenous to our country- 
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men alone. Of his own Newman said some seventy 
years ago: 


“Nor will the growth of reason set them right; the longer they 
live, and the more they converse with men, the more will they 
hate us. The Maker of all, and only He, can shiver in pieces 
this vast enchanted palace in which our lot is cast; may He do it 
in His own time!” (“Present Position of Catholics in Eng- 
Jad,” p. 82.) 


And He will do it. 


Our Catholic Horace 


J. Conrap Piumpe, B.A. 


N the introduction to his edition of the odes of Horace, 

Gwynn asserts that the odes of the Venusian bard are 
the best-known poetry in the world. There hardly seems 
room to dispute this contention. The singular charm 
of Horace, today as fresh as it was nineteen centuries 
ago, is a child of beauty, born without the sting of mor- 
tality. Horace has always attracted many imitators, and 
this especially during the Renaissance period and imme- 
diately after. Of these Sarbiewski, the “ Horace of 
Poland,” and the Alsatian Balde are undisputedly the 
greatest and most felicitous. They follow upon the 
Renaissance. Between the two it would seem that the 
palm must be placed into the hands of Balde. His is a 
superior poetic genius, has greater imagination, and a 
fuller measure of majestic lyric. 

Jacob Balde was born in 1604 at Ensisheim, a city in 
Upper Alsace. His early training was received at the 
hands of Jesuits. At the age of nineteen he received the 
doctorate in philosophy and the fine arts, and a year later 
he was admitted into the Society of Jesus. During the 
years between this event and his death in 1668 we see 
him respectively professor of belles-lettres and rhetoric, 
court-chaplain, and confessor. We may judge from this 
that his life was not entirely immersed in the Pierian 
spring, as might be concluded from the actually vast 
amount of his poetry. 

Somewhere in his “ Essay on Shelley ” Francis Thomp- 
son calls Crashaw a Shelley manqué; drawing a paraWel, 
we may term Balde a Horace alter. Balde’s masterful 
imitation of the genial Flaccus is imitation that happily 
excludes every suggestion of servility, of which Sar- 
biewski has sometimes been accused. His versification is 
perfect; it is that of a virtuoso. The Attic delicacy with 
which he treats alike the little and big chapters of human 
life, makes the reader forget that the poet is a product of 
the Renaissance, and not a classicist. There are verses 
a-many where we are unwittingly reminded of the ele- 
gance and ease of Ovid, the lucid clearness of Horace, 
and even the succinct fullness of Vergil. He certainly 
out-distances them all in poetic universality and wealth 
of imagination. 

There is hardly a phase of poetry which Balde has not 
successfully essayed. “ Whatever I would write,’ he 
says, “turns into verse,’ reminding us of the English 
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bard who tells us that he lisped in numbers for the num- 
bers came. 

While fulfilling the office of a professor of classics and 
rhetoric, he adapted from Homer the mock-heroic poem 
“ Batrachomyomachia ” during his leisure hours. Numer- 
ous odes and epodes, elegies and satires, epics and pas- 
torals, like so many Graces responded to the bidding of 
his prolific pen. Even tragedy found in him an exponent 
of no mean ability in his “ Jephtas.” His “ De Vanitate 
Mund,” a humorous poem containing one hundred car- 
mina in multiform verse, gives us a fine insight into his 
broad, benevolent humor. 

Balde’s claim to fame rests in his lyric. If we except 
the erotic, there is no turn of lyric which the poet has not 
deeply felt and poured out in his odes and epodes. His 
knowledge of the human heart is remarkable. We fail 
to find with Horace an interpretation of the emotions of 
the soul as masterful as Balde’s. Everywhere we see the 
poet of thought. Few have succeeded as well as he to 
weave didactic threads into the texture of beautiful lyric 
poetry. He shows a genuine appreciation of nature. His 
many odes addressed to persons of every social rank sub- 
stantiate his definition of true friendship as consisting in 
the love and sharing of weal and woe. 


Oui tibi luget, tibt gaudet; hic est verus amicus. 


Living in a country that was being ravaged by the un- 
told horrors of the Thirty Years’ War, none felt so well 
as he the throes of his people. For earnestness of appeal 
his patriotic strains are unsurpassed. Men and women 
of eminent virtue, such as Ignatius, Thomas More, and 
Mary Stuart, have found in Balde an enthusiastic herald. 
His twenty-sixth elegy, a tribute to Mary, Queen of 
Scots, is, to say the least, touching. 

The poet’s lyric compositions are not confined to his 
five books of odes and epodes. Many a gem of exquisite 
beauty lies hidden in his “ Lyric Forests.” “ Philomela ” 
evidences the mystic poet. Concerning it, Barlaeus, a 
Protestant, wrote to Balde: “Of birds none modulates 
its song as well as the nightingale; but you surpass the 
nightingale in making it sing in many more melodies 
than nature has taught it.” “ Philomela” shows Balde 
at his best. For poetic charm and for strength and ten- 
derness of feeling it stands alone. 

The most widely known and best liked of Balde’s works 
are his dainty lyrics to the Blessed Virgin, every line of 
which breathes the faithful and almost passionate fealty 
of Mary’s sodalist. These he himself gathered and pub- 
lished in a little volume. Beyond doubt he is Our Lady’s 
greatest minnesinger. From his youth he chose her as 
the object of his delicate minstrelsy. Witness the tender 
sentiment of her devoted client in the closing lines of hts 
first book of odes: 

Nec te, Diva, tuis subtrahe laudibus ; 
Quas si dura mili neges, 
Non opto lyricis vatibus inseri. 
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Many of his odes have been inspired by the shrines of 
Mary found everywhere in his native land. The mes- 
sages he sends to his Queen throughout the odes in the 
“Lyric Forests” show great depth of feeling. His 
verse on the Virgin with the Infant is exquisite. 

Balde’s lyrics to the Saviour bespeak the ardent loyalty 
of a truly priestly heart. He never wearies of singing the 
praises of the Redemption. We find child-like tenderness 
in the opening lines of an ode addressed to the “ Child of 
Bethlehem ” : 


O Nate in usum laetitiae Puer: 
O Matre pulchra Parvule pulchrior. 


The old, yet ever-consoling theme, that our surest 
asylum is in the cross and side of Christ, is exalted 
through the medium of a beautiful allegory in the “ Lyric 
Forests.” The cause of his Master is ever a matter of 
primary concern. Pathetic jeremiads deplore the in- 
effectiveness of his earnest exhortations to fight the Turk, 
the arch-enemy of Christendom. The first centenary of 
Loyola’s founding of the Society of Jesus was hailed by 
the poet in a glowing carmen saeculare. It rises to pure 
panegyric as he reviews the conquests made for Christ by 
his brethren in the foreign missions. 

There are faults in Balde’s poetry. It cannot be denied 
that in places, especially in some of his satires, he offends 
against good taste. Occasionally, too, we miss the poet in 
the versifier. At times his vast knowledge of mythology 
becomes too apparent, and renders reading difficult. How- 
ever, faults though these be, we must remember that the 
poet lived at a period when the baroque prevailed in art 
and literature. His lyric poetry is a legacy to posterity 
which has a singular worth. It bears the stamp of a 
genius of the first order, a stamp which spells “ monumen- 
tum aere perennius.” When death came, his task had 
been completed. Well could he say, 


Cantatum satis est, frangite barbita. 


It must be emphasized that Balde’s poetry is too little 
known. During his life-time he was hailed by Catholics 
and Reformers alike as a great poet. For more than a 
century after his death he seems to have fallen into com- 
plete obscurity, until the great humanitarian Herder in 
his periodical Terpsichore recalled the genial bard from 
oblivion. Still, Balde has never attained any universal 
degree of popularity. Students of Latin usually confine 
themsleves to the old classics, and the merits of later 
Christian authors are not accorded their due. Besides, 
only too often access to his works is difficult. This is 
deplorable. To the writer’s knowledge there is no Eng- 
lish edition of his works, and no attempts seem to have 
been made to translate them into English. The reason? 
It certainly is not mainly due to faults of the poet. The 
more tenable reason seems to be the fact that his poetry is 
so vast. We are told that Balde’s lines exceed eighty 
thousand. Shakespeare has not written more. 
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Trustees, Radicals and Education 


J. Epwarp Correy, S.J. 


4 ke American school these days is much in the 
thoughts of the pathologists, professional and 
otherwise. Beleagured from within and without by 

X-rays and elaborate diagnoses, to say nothing of the 
clamor from the business world that the colleges justify 
themselves, our presidents and emeriti quite generally are 
prepared to heed the Demosthenic warning that “some- 
thing must be done.” It is eloquent evidence of their 
sincerity that they will not say you nay when you abuse 
their giant system with such epithets as chaos, intellectual 
vagrancy and trifling with the child. But can we blame 
them for asking something constructive of the practi- 
tioners, something in the nature of a remedy that goes 
to the root of the evil, in place of suggestions on the 
cure of local eruptions? When the doctors disagree as 
to just where the scalpel ought to be applied, we may 
hardly question the prudence of the patient who post- 
pones his operation, even at the cost of remaining in 
pain, until the consultors approach unanimity on the 
seat of the disorder. 

A digest of comments on Doctor Pritchett’s now 
famous report to the Carnegie Foundation, in which he 
called attention to the appalling economic waste repre- 
sented by our school system, reveals much that is mere 
surface-tapping, trivial, partisan. Local and _ sectional 
difficulties and blunders are of course frankly admitted 
and deplored; but it would seem that an extra supply of 
propaganda of the Pritchett variety were needed to 
change the attitude from ‘ What is wrong with my 
school?” to “ What is fundamentally wrong with our 
schools ?” 

Two recent articles on the delicate subject of author- 
ity and trustees indeed give ground for hope that the 
problem is at last being regarded as an organic one. 
First, there is the writer in the Nation for March 24, 


who takes occasion from the appearance of Upton Sin- - 


clair’s latest book (1) to air some English views on free- 
dom of teaching in American educational institutions. Mr. 
Sinclair, who “has long been known as one of the most 
courageous and effective muckrakers in America,” is 
praised unreservedly for his courage in attacking a prob- 
lem that bears on teachers, students, and in general on the 
intellectual life of the nation. For behind the policies of 
our colleges and universities is seen the intolerant Ameri- 
can capitalist, who uses his economic power, through a 
board of trustees conveniently under his thumb, to throt- 
tle all criticism of the existing social regime. Presidents 
and teachers must walk the goose-step, and are “ground 
into subjection once their notions suggest that American 
capitalism was not conceived under the providence of 
God.” The real trouble with education in this our land 


of the free, it is asserted, is that radicals find it so hard 
to enter upon college life, or to get promoted when they 
do enter. The complications in the present problem are 
seen as the “results of attaching a penalty to university 
thought.” 

The large outlines of Mr. Sinclair’s indictment bear the un- 
questionable evidence of truth. The American universities are 
deprived, at least in the social sciences, of any disinterested zeal 
for truth by the iron control of partisan, and often ignorant, busi- 
ness men. They are deliberately made to serve the interests of an 
economic system against which the moral indictment is probably 
graver than could be drawn against any other. They destroy the 
ability and honesty of their teachers. They make them sacrifice 
their conscience to the service of a cause in which they rarely 
believe with conscience. Originality becomes the slave of con- 
vention. 

From another angle “An Instructor” in the April 
Scribner’s complains of the domination of the trustee. 
The schoolmaster’s heart rebels at the prevailing prac- 
tise among the college magnates, of setting up an arti- 
ficial norm of progress in the teaching art, eremitical re- 
search and published volumes; demands that constitute 
an effectual ban on that real teaching which can thrive 
only on a sympathetic contact between master and pupil. 


We are informed by many that education is failing us. And 
well it may be so, if producing books is eulogized and repaid by 
advancement, while the efforts to produce men are scoffed at. 

Fully appreciating the utility and necessity of research 
work, the writer voices the imperative need of teaching, 
“if we are to keep our institutions open to under- 
graduates.” 

These two critics should have a fair hearing; their 
observations touch an evil that is far from superficial, 
and if the documents be genuine their inductions are 
damaging enough to provoke an honest investigation 
into the question of authority in the schools, and the 
extent of its prerogatives. 

Our English admirer of Upton Sinclair indeed goes 
too far in advocating unrestrained freedom for “ideas” 
in the university. Few Americans, we are inclined to 
think, would shudder as perceptibly as he does at the 
thought of denying Messrs. H. G. Wells, Bertrand Rus- 
sell and Bernard Shaw entrance to our students’ lecture 
halls. In some branches the radical may be given free 
tether, it is true; and we Americans have been more 
than liberal with the range of safety. Last year the Uni- 
versity of Michigan announced a course in modern 
logic! But what place has the radical, for instance, in 
the field of history? Neither do we find it matter for 
reproach that “not a single professor of economics in 
America, at least openly, is a Socialist.” Why should 
our colleges allow the teaching of doctrines which have 
lodged so many Socialists in jail? Socialism is taboo 
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because it outrages logic, facts and justice, and our 
duty to the country’s boys and girls forbids us to teach 
it to them as true. No radical is entitled to a univer- 
sity chair because he happens to think; all depends upon 
what he thinks, and upon the intellectual, moral and 
social consequences involved in his ideas. The plain 
fact is that the truth leads us all a goose-step, and we 
need not blush to “ foot it proudly” in the army that 
has numbered so many saints and soldiers and martyrs 
among its eternal legions. 

But the same canon of freedom for the truth demands 
that we heed our reviewer’s warning that the financial 
interests are hampering its free play in the class-room. 
If we cannot be patient of anything but truth, we must 
display an equal zeal for the whole truth, even at the ex- 
pense of pricking the consciences of those whose interest 
it is to defend the present social order from healthy 
criticism. 

The sincere plaint of “An Instructor,” anent the 
passing of the sacred profession of the teacher, points to 
the same misuse of power by the order in control. When 
education becomes a purely commercial investment, or a 
selfish academic venture for ambitious scholars, is it any 
wonder that the child’s rights—and his parents’ besides— 
should be forgotten in the ferment of competition for 
that prestige which goes with bibliographies metres long? 
When our teachers are required to establish themselves 
as financial, rather than as cultural assets, we have an 
inversion of the plan of Divine Providence of which we 
shall bitterly repent when our poor, neglected student 
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grows up unfitted for the great tasks of life. 

How simple the problem appears from the Catholic 
vantage-point! The trouble is with his heart, poor fel- 
low! What “the system” wants is a sane philosophy, 
to cure at one dose the thousand and one complications 
that so bother deans and magazine-critics. Sane phil- 
osophy will confine the teacher within the chastening 
range of truth, and release him at the same time from all 
interested coercion; it will above all tell him something 
of the nature of the child, his blessed charge, and prove 
the need of sympathy and friendship, instead of machine- 
methods, in the formation of his character. Here is an 
authority to which our colleges and universities must not 
hesitate to bow. Their only hope of justifying them- 
selves as efficient instruments for the nation’s progress 
lies in submitting to the dictation of sane, or common- 
sense—if you share the general aversion for the term 
“ scholastic ”’—philosophy. 

Meanwhile the varied fortunes of the secular schools 
should teach us Catholics a useful lesson or two. For 
centuries Mother Church has been curing educational ills 
with the old fashioned remedies of reverence for the 
child, and a system of thought that includes God, for 
philosophy is the art of seeing things whole. That is why 
her only school “ problem” in America today is that of 
overcrowded class-rooms. That is why she wants every 
Catholic child to establish a “contact” with Catholic 
teachers. That is why the goose-step, though not in Mr. 
Sinclair’s sense, is given so prominent a place in the dis- 
cipline of her schools. 


Ecclesiastical Bolshevism 


FLoyp KEELER 


6éé OLSHEVISM ” is an English word and has 
always a sinister sound in the ears of English- 


speaking people. It is a source of wonderment 
to us here how anyone except a wild-eyed revolutionary 
who is incapable of logical thought can possibly be deluded 
into the espousal of the thing that it stands for. We for- 
get for the moment the derivation of the word or what 
its source-words mean in the language from whence it 
comes. “ Bolshevik” (with its plural “ bolsheviki”) is 
a Russian word, a noun, derived from the adjective 
“bolshoi,” meaning “large” or “great.” A “ bolshe- 
vik” then is one who is allied with a “large” part of 
society in some matter, a member of the “ majority.” It 
does not in any wise imply anything evil, or bear any un- 
toward significance. Had the Republican party after the 
election of 1920 dominated its members as “ bolsheviki” 
we would have an exact parallel to. the Russian meaning. 
It is, then, not difficult to see how the rank and file of the 
Russian people were deceived into allowing the ultra- 


radical Communists who seized the Government and 
overthrew the Czar to gain a foothold and to denominate 
themselves “ bolsheviki,” that is those who had most of 
the people with them. That they do or ever did con- 
stitute a majority of the Russian people I seriously doubt, 
for merely gaining the upper hand and making more noise 
than one’s opponents does not confer the rights of the 
majority upon the usurping powe1 

The same tendency which has characterized the gov- 
ernmental tyranny of Lenin and Trotzky is shown in the 
recent “All-Russian Conclave,” the assembly which 
passed the farcical sentence of “ unfrocking” the Patri- 
arch Tikhon. It is a matter of common knowledge that 
this reduction of the Archbishop to a lay status is merely 
a blind by which the Bolsheviki hope to cover up their 
intention to wreak further vengeance upon one who has 
been bold enough to stand against the persecuting de- 
signs of the creatures now in power. A layman can be 
done away with and no account need be rendered of the 
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affair, whereas killing a well-beloved Patriarch might 
rouse the populace to some sort of resistance. Hence the 
legerdemain by which the transformation is made. 

This assembly does not represent “all Russia,” or any- 
thing like a majority of even the persecuted remnant of 
Russian Orthodoxy. It is true that those who have re- 
fused homage to the Frankenstein monster which soviet- 
ism has created and called the “ Living Church” have 
been slain and imprisoned in almost unbelievable num- 
bers. Recent figures, said to be official, tell of a total of 
nearly 1,800,000 executions within the past five years, 
among the victims being nearly two score Bishops and 
more than 1,200 priests of the Orthodox Church. But 
appalling as the numbers are, they represent but a frag- 
ment of those still living, and by no means all bowing 
their knees to this new and frightful Baal. There is a 
faithful remnant which is being sorely tried by this “ all 
Russian conclave” and by the assistance of Americans 
who unthinkingly applaud its ways. What a blow, as 
from a friend, must have been the words of the Metho- 
dist bishop who flatteringly eulogized these bloody- 
handed leaders! That this bishop is repudiated and re- 
called by his sect will not be broadcasted through Rus- 
sia! The end is not yet, and when it will be is hard to 
know. 

Russia in all this is but a microcosm, the world in 
miniature. It well represents what would happen to the 
whole earth and to the forces of religion if such influences 
as are now dominant there were to gain the ascendency 
elsewhere. And is there not a danger that they will gain 
such an'ascendency? Ecclesiastical bolsheviki are plen- 
tiful enough here in America, and they run true to their 
Russian type. They, too, calmly assume that they repre- 
sent the “ majority.” Was not one of the reasons that 
Bishop Manning could not find ground for specific 
charges against one of his clergy lately, the fact that the 
man in question hid behind such phrases and generalities 
as “all educated men believe” this to have been true, 
and “all scholars agree” that such a doctrine cannot be 
so? Like the Russian variety too, these American bolshe- 
viki are not agreed as to exactly what they do want, and 
this may be counted a hopeful sign. It is reported that 
the “ All-Russian Conclave ” is about to split into numer- 
ous parties and that its end is near. On this side we find 
an Episcopal minister preaching what a Rabbi has char- 
acterized as “a position closely approximating historic 
Judaism”; a Baptist railing at every distinctive tenet of 
his denomination as “narrow-minded” and “ reaction- 
ary”; a man who refuses to state whether or not he be- 
lieves in the Virgin Birth and who says he does not know 
what became of the Body of Jesus after it was laid in the 
tomb, is passed by his examiners as being sound in faith 
and one who may be safely trusted to uphold Presbyterian 
doctrine.and order. Tearing down ancient landmarks and 
putting nothing in their place is the occupation of the 
bolsheviki. How forcefully comes to mind our Saviour’s 
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parable of the man out of whom the devil was cast! Rus- 
sian Bolsheviki would create a generation of atheists by 
forbidding religious instruction to those under eighteen, 
and our noble Catholic martyrs have suffered rather than 
obey. Americans, less bold, would accomplish their pur- 
pose by poisoning the well-springs of our religious teach- 
ings and by giving our children stones for spiritual nour- 
ishment instead of the bread of truth. , 

The Catholic Church which gave a Cepliak and a 
Butkiewicz is the only force that can possibly stem the 
tide of infidelity which is rising in our land, or can point 
out to a well-nigh shipwrecked generation the beacon- 
lights of safety on the eternal road. It has the power by 
virtue of Christ’s foundation. To make this effective it 
needs our cooperation. It needs men with the martyr 
spirit and it needs to multiply its workers many times 
over. The project of a national seminary to train priests 
for our domestic mission field, which has been long under 
consideration, is now taking shape and the foundations, 
modest but solid, are being laid. It is the one thing that 
can save America from the horrors of an ecclesiastical 
bolshevism, if less bloody no less fatal than the Russian 
variety. Every American Catholic should be vitally in- 
terested in the establishment of this seminary and should 
be ready when it is fully launched to support it by every 
means in his power. Our brethren around us are perish- 
ing for lack of the pure doctrine and unabridged Gospel 
of Christ. The apostle says: “He that hath the sub- 
stance of this world, and shall see his brother have need, 
and shall shut up his bowels from him: how doth the 
charity of God dwell in him?’ How much truer is it 
when we possess the eternal riches of the Kingdom of 
God? Let us then not be found wanting. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


The editors are not responsible for opinions expressed in this 
department 


Catholic Growth in the United States 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

The letter of Rev. Thomas F. Coakley in America for April 
21 on “ Catholic Growth in the United States” contains this state- 
ment: 

_ The Government figures show that there are 3,033 counties 

in the entire United States and that in 1916 the Catholic 

Church was found in a flourishing state in 2,400 of them; 

that is in more than 80 per cent of the country. The re- 

maining 20 per cent are in mountain regions, above the clouds 

where there is no population at all. , 

Something is wrong somewhere. May I enquire of Father 
Coakley where, in what place, he found the statement that our 
Government found in 1916 the Catholic Church “in a flourishing 
state” in 2,400 counties of the United States? If our Government 
did put forth such a statement, on what grounds is it based? 
Where and how did the Government assemble the facts which 
justify the statement? 

If the statement is accurate, what about the mass of material 
which is put out by the Cathoiic Church Extension Society of 
Chicago, which gives us clearly to understand that in a very 
great number of places in this country the Church is not only 
not in a flourishing state but quite the contrary. Which is correct? 
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The statement put out by your Pittsburgh correspondent, on 
the authority of our Government, or the publications of the Exten- 
sion Society? What is the truth? 

I dislike to appear to be disrespectful to Father Coakley, but 
I think he is making unfounded assertions. The statement which 
he attributes to the Government is false. The Catholic Church is 
not flourishing in 2,400 counties of the United States and Father 
Coakley ought to know this. His attempt, in the closing para- 
graph of his letter, to evade responsibility for the confusing 
figures and misleading statement, by fixing the responsibility upon 
“ official sources” and “without any attempt to enter into any 
controversies regarding their accuracy” is silly. Anyone who 
ventures into print in such matters ought to know better than to 
be guilty of such a foolish thing. If he fears that his figures 
call for an explanation by way of an alibi he ought not to put 
them out. 

Meanwhile, those who have devoted their lives to the work of 
the missions must continue to plod along without the aid and 
support from our laity which their effort deserves. Why? Be- 
cause, despite all the efforts to acquaint Catholics with the serious- 
ness of the task, we have our Father Coakleys who will write 
letters on matters concerning which they know nothing, beyond 
that which may be taken from “ official sources.” 

Washington, D. C. Peter S. GARRETT. 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

I think it is a mistake for America to publish letters like the 
one which appears in your issue of April 21, from Thomas F. 
Coakley, of Pittsburg, speaking of the “ Catholic Growth in the 
United States.” It is misleading, to say the least. One gets the 
impression that our Church in this country is going along swim- 
mingly—which it is not—that our growth has been phenomenal— 
which it has not been—and that all we have to do is to sit quietly 
by and let matters take their course. There is no need for 
missionary endeavor and, certainly, no particular cause for con- 
cern regarding our growth in the future. According to the 
letter of your Pittsburg correspondent, all will come about with 
the years. We need but the passing of time and “all these things 
will be accomplished.” 

The gentleman is an optimist but not as consistent as he might 
be. The concluding paragraph of his rather startling communi- 
cation is hard to understand. If his figures are not to be ques- 
tioned what value have they? Why quote them at all? 

True, there should be no difficulty in putting our figures above 
the pale of conjecture and dispute but, until this is done, why 
all the “hullabaloo” such as your correspondent puts out. Time 
thus spent is worse than wasted. 

Detroit. Joun F. X. Carroit. 


Dublin’s Central Catholic Library 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

In a recent issue of America, Dr. James J. Walsh gave a 
synopsis of the inception of the Dublin Central Catholic Library 
and urged the need for help by donations of books and money. 
The following quotation is taken from a letter written by the 
Librarian, Father Stephen Brown, S.J., under date of April 5, 
1923, and is self explanatory: 

I wish to thank you sincerely for your kind contribution. 

I value it the more highly because first it is made from slender 

resources and second because yours is the first subscription to 

reach me from the U. S. A. True we did receive one other 
subscription, but it was from Father Tierney, the Editor of 

America, and he had seen the library when he was over 

here. But yours is actually the first money subscription from 

the great American public. And although you may think it 
small it means a great deal to us in our poverty. 

The writer on reading Dr. Walsh's article had to struggle with 
human respect before sending the proverbial “mite,” so you can 
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imagine her surprise and disappointment to find that to date she is 
the only donor “ from the U. S. A.” 

Father Brown says in his circular that the need is urgent, that 
the psychological time for supplying the right kind of reading 
matter to the youth of Ireland has arrived, “otherwise there is 
danger of our developing in the wrong direction.” Surely there 
are enough friends of the little Green Isle in this great and 
blessed land who can visualize this work, the object of which 
is the nurture of the Faith and the intellectual ideals fostered 
by that Faith, which centuries of tyranny, followed by civil strife, 
have jeopardized, friends who can appreciate what it means to the 
youth of the land and, through them, to posterity. 

This mustard seed must grow and flourish so that regional 
branches of the Dublin Central Catholic Library will be found 
throughout the land. Therefore let the friends of Ireland hasten 
with the sinews of war now and do not forget that the “ mites” 
count up. Any church society can surely raise five dollars at any 
one session for this work. In God’s name do not put it off. 
Books and money to be addressed to: Father Stephen J. Brown, 
S.J., Librarian, Central Catholic Library, 34 Westmoreland St., 
Dublin, Ireland. 

Boston. K. A. M. 


The Religious Foundation of New York 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

Apropos of the announcement that there is to be, under the 
leadership of the Federal Council of Churches, a Huguenot- 
Walloon “celebration of the three hundredth anniversary of the 
founding of New York from a religious point of view,” AMERICA 
published (May 5 and May 19) two letters expressing the hope 
that Catholics might see fit to celebrate the anniversary of Cath- 
olicism. Plain historical facts show that there is danger lest the 
unsophisticated may be misled into the impression that the Hugue- 
not-Walloon celebration is in commemoration of the introduction 
of Divine worship in New York. The first white men to land on 
New York soil were Catholics and here is what a good Protestant 
authority, the late Rev. Dr. Morgan Dix, says on the subject: 

Whether any one of the priestly order accompanied 

Verrazano on this voyage cannot be positively affirmed. 

Religious services of some kind or other were undoubtedly 

held while his ship lay in the port which he has so accurately 

described; for he says elsewhere of the natives: “ They are 
very easily persuaded, and imitated us with earnestness and 
fervor in all they saw us do in our act of worship.” 

This is a pretty positive statement, and there were no Huguenots 
or Walloons in the vicinity of Manhattan Island until many years 
after this date (April, 1524). 


New York. , a a 


Europe in the United States 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

Mr. Eugene Weare in America for April 28, discussing the 
latest development in “Our Immigration Problem,” is very much 
perturbed about the assimilation of the foreigner. What he says 
about foreign press, foreign school, foreign leaders, foreign 
quarrels, foreign politics is ancient history. 

Speaking in the name of the Poles in the United States I can 
assure the politicians in Washington, labor leaders and others 
that the Pole, who is not a citizen, is the exception. Preparatory 
schools for citizenship among the Poles in the United States date 
as far back as the year 1905. Acquiring citizenship in this way, 
the Poles feel that they are as much Americans in spirit and char- 
acter as the Anglo-Saxons or the Scandinavians. As evidence of 
this spirit I can proudly refer to the vast numbers of Poles who 
served loyally in the army and the navy of the United States 
during the World War. Would the young men of my parish 
have given their life in Argonne fields in defense of American 
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honor had they not been alive to American aspirations, spirit 
and ideals? They were all foreign born. 

Mr. Weare complains that the foreign press in the United 
States interests itself in disputes affecting European affairs. What 
of that? Does not the English press in the United States keep 
the political pot boiling over Irish politics? The foreign press 
in the United Sattes is not without its defects; yet it is by far 
more impartial, fair and liberal than is the so called American 
press, dedicated to serve irrevocably certain special interests. 

By means of the vernacular, the spirit and ideals of the United 
States have been infused gradually into the minds and hearts 
of the European immigrant. Ultimate assimilation of the white 
races in the United States will come by marriages. That day, 
as yet, seems rather distant. But the political and economic 
process of assimilating the white immigrant is going on right now. 
To exclude the European immigrants because of their language, 
their customs and their manners, is to misinterpret the shortage 
of labor now, on the railroads, on the soil, in our factories, in our 
homes. The restriction on white immigration from European 
ports will in time drain the South of its native laborers and 
entangle the North in an uncomfortable predicament. In reality, 
immigration restrictions at present have no foundation except in 
the imagination of a hereditary labor demagogue, or his hireling 
in Congress. 

The outcry sometimes heard to the effect that our national 
stomach cannot stand the weight of new immigrant material is an 
old trick practised by political conjurers, who, to win the crowd 
and hold office, never hesitate to appeal to patriotism. To shout 
calamity and failure because some Americans of foreign ancestry 
still say their prayers in the vernacular, or because a select list 
of European nationals is permitted to land on our shores, is to de- 
part from true Americanism. 

While we evolved here a system of government different from 
that of Europe, we have not amalgamated sufficiently to be called 
a nation in the strict sense of the word, except politically and 
commercially. The United States, in a short space of time, became 


.a great power among the nations of the world, principally through 


the migration of Europeans in quest of land and wealth. Spain, 
England, France and other European races stamped their impress 
on everything here that speaks of culture and civilization. The 
English people, by reason of their superior statesmanship, deserved 
to succeed and to outwit their earlier predecessors. Out of all 
the races that now claim allegiance to the United States Gov- 
ernment, one nation is in process of formation ethnologically. In 
the meantime, let professional politicians rid themselves of an 
alien mind, which is the only solution of the immigration problem. 
Steubenville, Ohio. C. Smocor. 


Saving the Waste 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

Cincinnati’s Community Chest drive has culminated successfully 
and the full quota of $1,800,000 has been subscribed for the city’s 
welfare and charity work for 1923. The Bureau of Catholic 
Charities, of which Rev. Francis Gressle is director, will receive 
the full amount of its budget estimate of needs, or $267,520. The 
city’s bill for charity and welfare work for one year, it is seen, 
approaches $2,000,000, but this covers every activity, including 
the ¥. M. C. A. More than eighty bureaus and societies are 
beneficiaries of the Chest drive. 

On the Catholic side of the ledger fifteen organizations bene- 
fit, among them orphanages, day nurseries, a protectory for boys, 
the House of Good Shepherd and the Fenwick Club. A great 
many questions concerning Catholic participation in the drive may 
be asked, for instance, the one why Catholics should not have 
their own great drive, as in New York, Chicago and elsewhere. 
Father Gressle believes the Community Chest is best for the 
Catholics of Cincinnati. He says: 
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It is a deadly blow to prejudice and bigotry. We lay all 
our cards on the table. Our estimates are based on the service 
rendered the preceding year. The books are opened for the 
world to see the extent of Catholic charity and welfare work. 
Our overhead is the smallest of any because of the absence 
of salaries, the actual charity and welfare service being 
largely done by Sisters and Brothers. 

No Catholic hospital is listed in the Community Chest. The 
Old People’s Home which is listed, declined aid this year, stating 
that its income would meet all needs. It is not necessary to add 
that the institution is in charge of Sisters. Except the Catholic 
institutions there are very few beneficiaries bearing church or 
denominational names, and a close investigation will reveal that 
the Catholic Church is the only one largely engaged in the work 
of charity. 

Yet all this is but preliminary to a phase of Cincinnati Catholic 
charity which is heralded in the title of this article. It is a 
sociological experiment that has been conducted for several years 
under auspices of the “ Bureau” and of the Vincent De Paul So- 
ciety. I refer to the rummage store which in 1922 furnished 
hundreds with free clothing, furniture and other necessities, and 
sold more than $20,000 worth of merchandise, putting that amount 
of cash at the disposal of the bureau and the society. 

The rummage store was not a success from the first by any 
means. The idea and the theory were buffeted about pretty badly 
and the project was on the rocks when Father Gressle asked for 
the right to handle it exclusively which request was gladly, not 
to say enthusiastically, granted. Then came Mrs. Catherine Feld- 
haus, who admirably managed the store and department. 

Here then is the idea in brief: Three trucks comb the city 
every day for cast off clothes, furniture, stoves, paper and all 
other “ merchandise” that may be rusting, rotting or wasting in 
basement and garret. At the store sorters are busy separat- 
ing that which may be used at once from that which must go 
through a process. The paper for instance, which is a big item, 
is baled and sold in ton lots. 

Goods that are in good condition go direct to the needy whose 
requests have been investigated and approved by the “ Society.” 
A considerable balance of the merchandise then goes on the floors 
and counters of the store. And here is rendered a vital service 
for a class of people who are not paupers but who as a rule have 
not the income necessary for the family sustenance. Mothers 
are here able to buy for twenty-five cents or less a warm garment 
for the baby. An honest working man, who through enforced 
idleness is in greatly reduced circumstances, is able to obtain a 
neat suit of clothes for two or three dollars. He is able to get a 
stove for one dollar and the necessary piping will be added free 
of charge. If he has no money he will receive stove and piping 
all as a gift. 

The store is managed systematically. Contributing patrons are 
supplied with burlap bags in which to keep the waste till the 
truck arrives. Some families keep two bags, one for waste paper 
the other for cast-off clothing. Churches, clubs and societies are 
furnished cards asking that the “ waste be saved” and giving the 
store’s telephone number. Oftentimes an entire truck is filled 
at one home at house cleaning time. Many Catholics have found 
they could “give” not only “without hurting” but at the same 
time rid themselves of that which was “in the way.” 

A great deal more could be told, for instance, how the store 
furnishes employment to ten or twelve people, and often temporary 
employment to the man out of a job; of the scores of First Holy 
Communion outfits that are sent out during the month of May; 
of the trials, vicissitudes and successes of the idea; and finally of 
the great accomplishments of a spiritual nature that are made pos- 
sible by the contact of an accomplished welfare worker with those 
in need of spiritual as well as temporal relief. But this can be 
told as the idea develops and grows. 


Cincinnati. Tuos. A. THoMA. 
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The Public Pays 

T is said that contracts which call for nearly sixty mil- 

lion dollars’ worth of building in New York have 
been cancelled within the last three weeks. Similar reports 
come from other Eastern cities. Among the projects now 
relinquished are buildings for the Hebrew Orphan 
Asylum, for Columba University, which, like most of 
our colleges, has outgrown its facilities, and a number of 
apartments and private dwellings. As the housing situa- 
tion is again acute, with rents soaring beyond the war- 
time peak, this cessation of building raises a serious prob- 
lem. But when men who unload brick from a scow can 
demand, and get, twenty-five dollars a day, and plasterers 
from twelve to twenty, it would seem plain that a crisis 
has been reached. 

This, however, is but one side of the shield. A promi- 
nent labor leader, Mr. M. J. Colleran, calls upon Presi- 
dent Butler, now happily lecturing on American consti- 
tutional ideals at Oxford, to tell the public the real reasons 
why Columbia suddenly decided to discontinue its build- 
ing program. Mr. Colleran makes no accusations. He 
merely invites Dr. Butler to enlighten New York as well 
as Oxford. Meanwhile, the unions protest that their 
claims are reasonable, and assert that wicked builders 
and contractors are taking advantage of favorable condi- 
tions to declare a strike against the public. 

Whatever the merits of the present conflict, it is certain 
that the public must be prepared to pay the costs. Labor 
complains of low wages, dangerous working conditions 
and long hours. On his side, the capitalist complains that 
the union never existed which had faith enough to keep a 
contract, or enough courage to discipline members who 
desert without compunction when a rival offers a higher 
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wage. Capital can and does present its case, and labor is 
not precisely voiceless. The public alone is without power 
effectively to present its grievances. It can do nothing 
but pay. When the buildings now in dispute are com- 
pleted, rents will be again advanced to make up for the 
rents lost while the workers and the builders were deciding 
whether they would permit further construction. It is a 
mad world, and nowhere madder than in the absurd situ- 
ations forced by the quarrels of capital and labor. Some 
day a genius may discover a legal and constitutional way 
of giving the general public a standing and a representa- 
tion in court. At present, it merely pays the bill. 


A Great Schoolman 

HE city of New York that, knew and loved him, 

mourns the passing of Monsignor Mooney. His 
singular abilities were equaled only by a humility which 
he had drawn from a long and loving study of the Sacred 
Heart of his Master; he worked in secret, and his works, 
as all that rise from the secure bed-rock of humility, are 
great and lasting. Honors came, unsought and shunned, 
or accepted only as they meant more labor for the greater 
glory of God. Fordham, his Alma Mater, Mount Saint 
Mary’s, and Notre Dame, conferred upon him the doc- 
tor’s degree. From Rome came the robes and mitre of 
the Prothonotary Apostolic. Twice was he Administrator 
of the Archdiocese of New York; for two Archbishops, 
Cardinal Farley and his successor, Archbishop Hayes, he 
was Vicar-General; and if reports, which seem well 
founded are true, more than once did he shrink from the 


lofty dignity of the sacred episcopate. But the work. 


which he loved best was his work for children, and his 
most enduring title is “ friend of the Catholic school.” 

Although he wrote very little and spoke even less, Mon- 
signor Mooney was among the leaders in that devoted 
band, for which the country may thank God, whose first 
interest is the parish school. Partly, perhaps, in response 
to something that was singularly sweet and childlike in 
his own character, he greatly loved little children; but it 
was a love inspired by the command of his Master, “ Suf- 
fer the little ones to come unto Me, and forbid them not.” 
To him, they were images made to the likeness of God, 
souls saved by the Precious Blood of Jesus Christ, taber- 
nacles sanctified by the indwelling of the Holy Spirit. 
Burdened by the cares of a large city parish and by the 
responsibilities of his diocesan duties, he could always 
find time for his work of predilection in the parish school. 
His devotion bore remarkabie fruit. At the time of his 
lamented death, his parish schools, numbering 3,000 chil- 
dren, were the largest in the metropolis, and in equipment, 
the peer of any in the State. 

Blessed indeed is the man who- gives his life for the 
Catholic child. The life of Monsignor Mooney may well 
be cited as an inspiration and encouragement to our Cath- 
olic teachers and schoolmen who, in a less exalted sphere, 
are devoted to the same sublime vocation. How hard this 
apostolic work, how discouraging because apparently 
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without result, and how great the strain it imposes on 
mind and heart and body, they know, as did the late 
Monsignor. But like him they shall likewise know the 
reward exceeding great which the Saviour has promised 
to all who labor for His children. If to those who give 
a cup of cold water in His Name, He has promised life 
everlasting, what must be the excess of celestial beatitude 
reserved for the teacher who has brought even one little 
child to a knowledge and love of His Heavenly Father! 
Difficult is the life of the Catholic teacher, heart-breaking 
at times, but so it must be, for it is an intimate following 
of the Master whose mission was to teach and to save. 
It will lead to Calvary, but beyond Calvary are the empty 
tomb, the Angels, and the glory of the resurrection. 


The Volstead Act and the Physician 


NDER the Volstead Act the physician was forbidden 

to prescribe more than one pint of alcoholic liquor 
every ten days for his patient. This clause meant that 
Congress, not the physician in charge, knew best what 
the patient needed. The decision given by Judge Knox 
in the District Court of the United States apparently 
removes this restriction, although what the Act really 
means cannot be known before a ruling is obtained from 
the Supreme Court. Judge Knox holds that the Ejight- 
eenth Amendment and the legislation which enforces it, 
were not intended to subject sick people “ to serious con- 
sequences, if not death itself.” This is the language of 
common sense, but it is not the language of the Volstead 
Act. The Government has taken an appeal, and, while to 
predict what the Supreme Court will do is dangerous, 
in the present instance it is fairly safe to believe that 
this court will sustain the law and not what Judge Knox 
considers merely “common sense.” 

The only real remedy for the intolerable conditions of 
lawlessness daily springing up like weeds in a sunny field, 
is a repeal of the source of the evil, the unenforceable 
Volstead Act. The clear language of the Amendment for- 
bids the manufacture and sale of alcoholic liquors for 
“beverage purposes.” There it stops. It says nothing 
of the manufacture and sale of alcoholic liquors not in- 
tended for beverage purposes and not used as beverages. 
But the Volstead Act and Federal rulings go beyond the 
Amendment. Wine for the Holy Sacrifice is not an intoxi- 
cating liquor for beverage purposes. Pure alcohol em- 
ployed in pharmacy and the arts is a solvent or a preserva- 
tive, not a beverage. Liquor administered by a physician 
in the exercise of his profession is not a beverage but 
a medicine. Congress has no more right to interfere, as 
it does interfere and seriously, with the manufacture 
and sale of alcohol so employed, than it has to prescribe 
the texture of a man’s clothing, or to fix the amount of 
corn-meal and bacon he may purchase. The Eighteenth 
Amendment bans intoxicating liquors for beverage pur- 
poses ; the Volstead Act bans them even when not intended 
for, and not used as beverages. 
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This Volstead restriction has no constitutional basis. 
It was created by a congressional usurpation of power 
which, regrettably, few men in public life have had the 
courage to condemn. Prohibition has been made a mat- 
ter of “the woman vote” and “ the church vote” which, 
in practise, usually meant the vote controlled by the Anti- 
Saloon League. Thus have the real implications of the 
whole movement been sacrificed to political expediency, 
and until we can send defenders of constitutional liberty 
instead of venal politicians to Congress and our legisla- 
tures, there will be no relief. 


Literary Awards 


HE Pulitzer prizes for the best novel and play of 
1922, have brought up the question of literary 
awards. Columnists and editorial writers are venting 
their views, and authors are explaining why their master- 
pieces are still unrecognized. But neither the Pulitzer 
prize nor any other award is going to determine with 
finality the best piece of literature fictional or dramatic 
produced by American authors. What it can determine is 
simply this: That in the judgment of a certain group this 
play or that book is the best offered in competition. An- 
other group might decide differently. The literary award 
speaks for a certain group, big or little, holding certain 
literary ideals. Unless you know the ideals of the jury or 
stand sponsor for these ideals the verdict they render 
means little. 

Here is precisely the difficulty in modern American 
literature. There is no fixed standard. There are group 
standards and individual standards, but modern American 
literature is like modern American religion, almost any- 
thing you choose to make it. “ Almost the last thing we 
look for in a work of art is the moral purpose,” declares a 
typical modern columnist. “ The moral urge is too ap- 
parent in this book,” asserts the busy magazine writer who 
is so busy reviewing the tremendous modern output of 
print that he has very little time for reading. The geod, 
the true, the beautiful, once the dimensions that served 
literary criticism with a standard measure, have come to 
mean what this group or that individual takes them to 
mean. Briefly then as long as there is a wabbling standard 
of life there will be the same standard in literature. The 
law of action and reaction holds. We write our life and 
we live our literature, as the Greek, the Roman, the 
medievalist did. 

But what of the modern reader assailed by the din of 
voices? The modern reader needs two things, a healthy 
literary background and ordinary common sense. The 
best that has been written in the literature of the past gives 
a background that is healthy. The modern reader must 
know that past at its best. Then there will follow inevit- 
ably a literary sense in evaluating the present. Literary 
awards may be helpful as signposts of opinion. They can 
be little more than this. Literary sense is of the utmost 
value for it is common sense applied to literature. 
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Literature 


The Coming of Joseph Conrad 

HEN the Cunarder Tuscania glided into the harbor 

of New York on Tuesday, May first, she brought 
with her a notable triumvirate of the sea: Joseph Conrad, 
the gifted Pole, whom many consider the greatest master 
of literature that deals with the sea, the distinguished 
passenger in Cabin A-1, on his first trip to America; 
“ Davy ” Bone, Captain of the boat, and author of “ The 
Brassbounder,” himself among the great writers of sea 
tales; and Muirhead Bone, the Captain’s brother, an old 
cabin mate of Conrad’s, at present a well-known figure in 
English art circles, and an etcher of international repu- 
tation. Night after night, in the late, intimate hours, these 
three sat together in the Captain’s cabin. Cne can only 
guess at the trend of those nightly conversations, but it is 
not difficult to imagine that the thrilling reminiscences ex- 
changed were spoken literature—a dramatic prologue to 
Conrad’s first visit to New York. 

Every book lover has been stirred at this coming of 
Joseph Conrad to America, for the author of “ The Nigger 
of the Narcissus” and “ Lord Jim” has that quality of 
greatness which has placed him upon another and higher 
plane than his contemporaries who have visited this coun- 
try before him. Not popularly read, as we understand the 
word popular, nor widely understood, Conrad is one of 
those men whose exotic imagination and unusual genius 
for presenting a picture vividly have won for him a per- 
manent place as one of the great stylists of the English 
language. 

He is called the “ Master of the Sea” and seemed to 
have been marked for that calling from early childhood. 
As a very small boy, under the keavy name of Teodore 
Jozef Konrad Korzeniowski, he lived in the interior coun- 
try of South Poland, in the Ukraine. His father and 
mother were exiled by the Russian government after the 
Polish rebellion in 1862. The boy, left to the care of an 
uncle, grew up far from coast with a fierce, inborn desire 
to go to sea, and with the definite aim of becoming some 
day a seaman of the English Merchant Service. He never 
lost sight of this objective, and after years of schooling, 
and the overcoming of many objections, he sailed on his 
first ship in 1874. From then on, his career is marked by 
the names of vessels, and the gradual promotions, which 
are the usual life of the deep-water seaman. In 1884 he 
became a naturalized English citizen, and a Master in the 
English Merchant Service. 

During all these years, Conrad’s impressionable mind 
absorbed the atmosphere of the sea he loved and served. 
An artist, with the analyst’s interest in life and its fearful 
realities, he had to express in terms of words the drama 
that he found about him. And that drama was the ex- 
citing, ironic, splendid story of the sea. The men he 


’ 


knew best, were men upon whom the elements had worked 
their strength; men whose unsophisticated minds had de- 
veloped a philosophy that was influenced by the lights 
and darks of the water’s calms and storms. These men 
of the docks knew hardship, self-command and a code of 
rugged sincerity. 

From this background, the books that took shape met 
with immediate approval from the artistic world of let- 
ters, but not from the general reading public. The author’s 
exalted moods, his long drawn stories, often without a 
woman in them, the elements in his men that were like the 
sea in their somber silences or mighty furores, these 
things were not easily understood by a wide audience. 
Gradually, however, an appreciation of his magnificent 
realism has spread over the literary world, until now, the 
star of his success is riding to its zenith. 

The books of Conrad are largely founded upon facts in 
his own career. The ship in every story is a ship whose 
decks he walked ; whose ropes and spars and creakings he 
knew intimately. Every character in the stories had its 
prototype in the pages of his own experience, and this is 
partly the explanation of a realism that is startling in its 
sharp edged delineations. In “ The Nigger of the Nar- 
cissus,” for instance, the “ nigger” James Wait is por- 
trayed as a huge St. Kitts negro—the same name and type 
as the negro James Wait who had sailed on the Duke of 
Sutherland in a crew with Conrad, twenty years before. 
However, the author’s romantic mind and glittering use 
of language save these set types from becoming photo- 
graphic reproductions. Combining experience and artis- 
try, he evolves characters who breathe and work, whose 
intensities strike at us with their fearful nearness. 

This “illusion of reality ” characterizes every descrip- 
tive paragraph. The salt tang of the flying spray hits 
your face as you read; you feel the vessel dip and lift 
over the interminable swells. You live the moods of the 
fickle water, now carried out of yourself by its sclemn 
grandeur; now superstitiously afraid of its cruel and 
shining depths ; cajoled by its balmy fairness, or terrified 
by its ironic deviltry. The sea becomes a personality ; 
the men of the sea pawns with which it plays. Conrad’s 
descriptive paragraphs rise at times to the heights of 
sublimity. Their cadences add a new tone to English 
literature, and certain passages will stand for generations 
as models of lyrical prose. 

One finds it difficult to understand how this author has 
worked the miracle of so completely absorbing the lan- 
guage of his adoption. Not only has he mastered its 
technicalities and inconsistencies, but he has sensed its 
subtlest nuances, and differentiated between its most 
delicate shades of meaning. And because his written Eng- 
lish is so perfect, the fact is often lost sight of that this 
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was not the language of the first twenty years of his life. 
In England, and now in the United States, more and 
more people are beginning to pride themselves on being 
“aware” of Joseph Conrad. But as one of his critics 
has said, “he is too massive to be seen all at once,” and 
so his popularity will come slowly. Those who have con- 
sistently followed his progress however, know that he has 
attained to the high places to which only real genius is 
admitted, and that the pinnacle of literary greatness to 
which he has climbed alone, will be looked up to by book 
lovers for many generations. Rita C. McGotprick. 


THE THRESHERS 


Swing flail and flail like whips upon the sheaves 
Whose husbanded autumnal riches pour 
A golden rain across the threshers’ floor, 
Sinking, half-hid, among the chaffen leaves 
And crinkled straw, a tortured drift that heaves 
Like sea of amber on a dusky shore, 
While the sun gilds anew the farmer’s store, 
And over the stubble a west wind grieves. 


Swing flail and flail: on but the threshing-sheet 
Where flail of strife and flail of sorrow fall 
Will prostrate man give forth his golden all; 
Huskéd the yield would be, nor clean, nor sweet, 
Unfreed man’s dow’r, the fine grain of the wheat, 
Fell not God’s flails, came not Life’s harvest call. 
P. J. O’Connor Durry. 


REVIEWS 


Anger: Its Religious and Moral Significance, 
Stratton. New York: The Macmillan Co. 

The part played by emotion in human life has long been recog- 
nized. It is not a recent discovery. It is as old as scholastic 
philosophy. Neither are the methods of psycho-analysis and 
psychotherapy purely modern inventions. Indeed all that present 
day science has done in the matter is to stress experimentation 
and evolve some very unsatisfactory theories. It is to be re- 
gretted, therefore, that George Malcolm Stratton in his interesting 
study has not looked beyond the thought-horizon of Darwin, 
Freud, James and Hocking, the more so as he exhibits an analytic 
mind. It is also to be regretted that he prescinds from the super- 
natural and, like so many modern scientific writers, prefers wide 
classifications to the narrower limits, set by precise definitions. 
There is not the least doubt that anger has acted no mean part 
in the history of man’s moral and religious activities or that 
the emotions, if they win free of the guidance of the intellect 
and the domination of the will, beget great evil. There is not 
the least doubt that a man should always harmonize the workings 
of his faculties and bear ever in mind the dignity of human 
nature. All this Professor Stratton teaches and in a way that 
is at once attractive and illuminating. However, he goes far afield, 
when he postulates a kinship between Christianity and Con- 
fucianism, or confounds anger with jealousy, the martial spirit 
and the justice of Christ, or overstresses the impulse of the 
emotions in the matter of religious origins. Neither is he entirely 
happy in the practical advice he appends to his completed study. 
The one great motive is lacking. i. e-e 


By Grorce M. 





Problems and Methods of Literary History. By ANpr& Morize. 
New York: Ginn and Co. 

Literary history must not be confounded with literary criticisms 
or with history. It has aims and methods of its own. It faces prob- 


lems whose solutions must be sought along lines that are for the 
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* sometimes calmly copied.” 


most part quite different from those followed by the historian or 
the literary critic. The purpose of the literary historian is to 
gather together with rare patience and almost meticulous accuracy 
all the information that is requisite for a due understanding and 
appreciation of a masterpiece. To specify but a few of the other 
questions that come within his scope, there is the question of 
bibliography, of textual criticism, of versification, and of the suc- 
cess and influence of a given work on the author’s contemporaries. 
Mr. Morize is to be congratulated on having vested with unusual in- 
terest a subject that must necessarily be caviare to the many. 
Though he applies the principles of his science exclusively to 
French literature still the principles are general and admit of ex- 
tension to English writers as well. Students of history will doubt- 
less find particularly stimulating the chapters entitled “ Problems 
of Authenticity and Attribution,” and “ Investigation and Inter- 
pretation of Sources.” By sources must be understood “ whence 
his [the author’s] ideas have come; what writers have stimulated 
or nourished his thought; what books he has imitated, adapted, 
5. A. C. 





The Revolt Against Civilization. By LorHrop Stopparp. New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. $2.50. 

In the above named book Mr. Stoddard has attempted a reexami- 
nation of the problem called social evolution. He asserts that the 
revolutionary unrest of today is the result of racial impoverish- 
ment; that the French Revolution, the late war, and present day 
Russian Bolshevist propaganda are only manifestations of the grim 
blight of the “under-man” wrecking civilization. The “ under- 
man” must be bred out of the race. The science of biology has 
revealed to us the means of breeding him out. Specifically it is to 
be accomplished by eugenics. All of Mr. Stoddard’s remedies are 
materialistic. He never refers to the natural law, and, of course, 
does not once suggest religious teachings as a remedy. He does not 
seem to be aware of the fact—nor to care about it—that purely 
natural means can never correct abuses against the law of God. 
As a firm believer in the evolution of man from animals he at- 
taches no importance to the immortality of the human soul. The 
correction of the ills, very graphically portrayed in this book, 
will come—not from the sterilization of the under-man—but from 
a correct knowledge of the truth that man is in this world for the 
purpose of working out his own salvation. The doctrine of 
eugenics does not teach man that a future life of reward or pun- 
ishment awaits him. Religion teaches him that truth. M. J. S. 





The Church. By Asse A. D. Serrittances. New York: 
Benziger. $4.00. 

This beautiful book is not a treatise on the Church as theologians 
understand a treatise; it is rather a portrait of the Church painted 
by one who knows her well and has insight into her character. 
On the other hand it is not what is known as a “ popular” book, 
for it addresses itself to readers with a background of good edu- 
cation. Thr author presents all the usual arguments for the truth 
of the Church and the validity of her claims upon men’s minds. 
At the same time he stresses those arguments also which appeal 
to men’s hearts. On the whole this method is a merit in a book 
that is for the general public. There is however in it a certain 
danger forthe inexperienced student, namely, that he confuse in 
his mind the logical objective arguments for the Church with the 
other subjective arguments that aim to please and to persuade 
rather than to prove. Rhetoric is apt to be taken for theology, 
rather to the detriment of sound learning. However, to those 
who can make this distinction, and to those who need to learn to 
love the Church as well as to know her, this book is excellent. 
It will enable them to see the sublimity and power of the Church, 
her nature and purpose, her inner characteristics, her Sacramental 
life, her organization, and her attitude in regard to this world. 

W. P. 
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What Civilization Owes to Italy. 
Boston: The Stratford Co. 

Dr. Walsh has already many times done good service in calling 
the world’s attention to Catholic lands and Catholic times. In 
this latest work of his he takes us to the land of Dante and 
Michelangelo, of St. Thomas Aquinas and Galileo and a hundred 
other scientists, theologians, artists, statesmen and lawyers. He 
sets before us the achievement of the Italians of all ages in the 
arts, crafts and sciences. He shows how great has been the in- 
fluence of that land on the world’s thought, and proves that in all 
these achievements a vast amount of what are now accepted as 
definitely gained results and conclusions owe their inception and 
often their completion to the genius of the men who lived in the 
land that is now Italy. The critic might object to a few inac- 
curacies in statements of fact here and there, but the book gives 
evidence of industry and wide reading. The illustrations are 
many and for the most part well chosen. Dr. Walsh’s book is 
a tribute to a great people, and perhaps more so to the Catholic 


Church which fostered the men whose achievements are recorded * 


in this work. W. P. 





By Asate AcuHiILLte Ratti, Moun- 
taineer (now Pope Pius XI). Translated by J. E. C. Eaton. 
Boston: Houghton, Mifflin Co. $2.00. 

The present unique volume, besides the four essays contributed 
by the then Abate Ratti to the Bolletino and the Rivista Mensile 
of the Italian Alpine Club, contains an introduction by the learned 
Bishop of Salford, Dr. Casartelli, and a foreword by the eminent 
Alpinist, Mr. Douglas W. Freshfield. When the world first heard 
that in the days of his youth the Holy Father had been an ardent 
climber of mountains, many probably attributed the report to the 
luxuriant imagination of some enterprising journalist who knew 
that he was a lover of mountain scenery. To these, “ Climbs on 
the Alpine Peaks” will come as a surprise. According to Mr. 
Freshfield, a recognized authority, the young Monsignor Ratti was 
no mere amateur, but “a bold mountaineer, animated with a keen 
love of adventure, and endowed with high courage and unlimited 
powers of endurance.” Of the Monsignor’s crossing over Monte 
Rosa, that glorious peak “shining faintly flushed and phantom 
fair among the spires of his former cathedral,” Mr. Freshfield 
writes “Few more daring feats are on record.” Monsignor 
Ratti, however, described it as “highly enjoyable,” although it in- 
cluded, among other hardships, the passing of a night on a narrow 
rocky ledge which looked down into 15,000 feet of unbroken 
space. An adventure which befell the party on another expedition, 
not recorded by the Monsignor, is told by one of his companions. 
“On the glacier our guide fell into a crevasse, and would have 
perished had it not been for the presence of mind, skill and 
strength with which Ratti held the rope, and little by little suc- 
ceeded in drawing him back to safety.” The restrained language 
of the Monsignor’s scientific reports cannot conceal his love of 
mountains and their omnipotent Creator. The volume is well 
printed and beautifully illustrated. | ee 4 


Climbs on Alpine Peaks. 


BOOKS AND AUTHORS 


The “Catholic Mind.”—Endeavoring as usuai to meet emergent 
needs, the Catholic Mind carries in its current issue of May 22, 
three articles by Father Ernest Hull, S.J., the prolific writer and 
editor of the Bombay Examiner. “ An Argument Against Catholi- 
cism”; “A Religion of Fear,” and “ The Advantages of Doubt” 
are all written with the wonted cogency of argumentation and 
charm of style that have long ago made Father Hull one of 
the masters of controversial religious literature in English. 





Catholic Pamphlets.—“ The Heavenly Road” (Brooklyn, The 
International C. T. S., $0.25), by Rosalie Marie Levy, is a third 
and quite new edition of this splendid little pamphlet written for 
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Jewish seekers of truth by a Jewess who herself has found peace 
in God’s true Church. The appendix contains an illuminating 
list of Jewish converts, both past and present-———-The Catholic 
Truth Society of London has just published a number of interest- 
ing pamphlets. “A City Full of Boys and Girls” is a talk to 
Catholic wives and mothers on the subject of birth control by a 
Catholic woman doctor who, to quote from the foreword oi 
Father Hugh Pope, O.P., is “well known for her fearless work 
in the truest interests of maternity.” Other pamphlets are “ The 
Call of the East,” by the Rev. F. Bertrand, S.J.; “ The Music of 
the Church,” by Richard A. B. Burke; “The Sisters of Mercy,” 
and “ What Is Purgatory Like?” by the Rev. E. Towers, D.D.—— 
In “The Martyrs of Moscow,” the Paulist Press has reissued 
the now famous article of Mr. Francis McCullagh on the execu- 
tion of Msgr. Butkiewicz by the Soviet rulers of Russia. 





God’s Singing Man-at-Arms.—“ The Vision Beatific” (Eaton: 
San Jose, Cal.), is a touching “Golden Jubilee” poem written by 
a veteran Californian priest, who for fifty years has labored in 
the ranks of the sons of St. Ignatius for the “Greater Glory of 
God.” But fifty years of labor have not tamed the vigor of his 
imagination nor cooled his poetic ardor. With his sun sinking 
westwards, he lifts his eyes to other splendors and describes with 
unction and enthusiasm the joys and glories of an Unending Day 
for which his spirit longs and whose reward exceeding great he 
has so well deserved. Of the Divine Love he sings: 

Abyss no seraph’s plummet e’er could sound! 
Thou glowing sea whose tides are ever full! 


Aeons have passed, but not thy golden floods; 
When time is o’er thy tides shall still roll on. 





For Young Readers. —“ The Transplanting of Tessie,” “The 
Finding of Tony,” “The Playwater Plot,” and “Captain Ted” 
(Benziger Bros., $1.25 each), are four old friends in an attractive 
new dress. Of course readers of juvenile fiction do not have to 
be told that Mary T. Waggaman is the author——“ Lives of 
Girls Who Became Famous ” (Crowell), by Sarah K. Bolton, are 
short sketches of the lives of some twenty-five women who have 
been noted for the work they have done for the public good. 
There is much to be desired both in the selection of names and 
in the matter treated. Let us take Florence Nightingale as an 
example of the latter point. There are fifteen pages given to the 
sketch of her and her life work, and of these fifteen four are 
spent in telling of her love of animals, and but six are dedicated 
to her work in the Crimea. Moreover, not a mention is made of 
the help she derived from the Sisters of Mercy, but much is made 
of the training she obtained in the Lutheran hospital near Dussel- 
dorf.——“ The Genial Sultan and Other Stories” (Dorrance, 
$0.75), by Harriet Marion Thayer, is a fairy book of exquisite 
artistry telling of Selim, the Sultan of Dar and of two Princesses 
whom little ones will love. “Tommykins Adventures” (Dor- 
rance, $1.00), by Lilian Sue Keech, is the story of a trip to the 
moon and other heavenly bodies which will sweep the kiddies away 
on the wings of imagination. 

“Be ye Holy”. —“ Your Hidden Treasure” (Pustet), by Rev. 
E. J. Jungblut, is an interesting and earnest series of practical 
talks to young people on the virtues becoming to their state of 
life. They are the wise counsels of a saintly pastor who speaks 
out of the abundance of an experience of many years spent in 
the work of the Master’s vineyard. Most of the talks consider 
the reasonableness and the beauty of the virtues of chastity and 
humility, and it is all done in such a kind and fatherly fashion 
as to frighten none, and yet to direct many into the ways of 
righteousness and sanctity-——“ In Our Lady’s Library” (Long- 
mans, $1.50), by Judith F. Smith, is a set of “character studies 
of the women of the Old Testament.” Though Our Lady in 
all probability did not possess a Bible of her own, it was indeed 
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her “library” and Miss Smith unfolds to her readers what she 
feels Our Blessed Mother saw in the women of the Old Testa- 
ment and the lessons she learned from the happenings in their 
lives ——“ Jesus, True God and Man” (Dublin, The Talbot 
Press), by Sister Mary Philip, is a book of inspiring thoughts 
to help us in our devotion to our Eucharistic Saviour. The author 
skilfully pictures different moods of the soul and shows how Our 
Lord adapts Himself to all of our changing needs. 





’ 


Jewish View-points.—“ A Jewish University in America’ 
(Bloch), by Louis I. Newman, is a symposium of opinions by 
educators, both Jew and Gentile. The pamphlet closes with 
a summary and digest of these opinions by Mr. Newman, in 
which the writer tries to answer the unfavorable, and to support 
and enlarge upon the favorable comments.——“ The Feet of the 
Messenger ” (Jewish Publication Society), by Yehoast, is a story 
of an ardent Zionist in Zion, or as he affectionately calls it 
“Eretz Yisroel.” In Eretz Yisroel the author found the land 
that flowed with “milk and honey.” It was truly the “ promised 
land ”"—was—because the great war comes in the midst of all 
this beauty and peace, and with the war, the greatest curse in 
the world, the ruthless, bloody, cruel hand of the Turk. Eretz 
Yisroel is laid waste, and its inhabitants again begin their sad 
pilgrimage. The author is very human, and he has woven into 
his story sly bits of humor and flashes of irony. The style 
has all the vague allurement of Criental writing. If in its origi- 
nal Yiddish the book is more beguiling than is the translation, 
he who is able to read it as it came from the hand of Yehoast 
is to be envied. 





Matters Scientific.— Progress and Science” (Yale, $2.50), by 
Robert Shafer, is a vigorous and sound critique of the defects 
of modern civilization. It shatters an idol, commonly called prog- 
ress, and after discussing the limitations of the exact sciences, 
social reform and State-despotism, seeks the source of human 
betterment in the self-consciousness of the individual. As a piece of 
analytic writing it is excellent. As an essay at reconstruction it 
leaves much to be desired. “ Animal Curiosities” (Small, 
Maynard, $2.00), by W. S. Berridge, will prove of great interest 
to lovers of animals and of animal lore, for the author shows a 
knowledge of animals that is little short of cyclopaedic. Some 
of the curiosities however tax our credulity———‘ The Theories 
of Evolution” (Huebsch), by Yves Delaze and Maria Goldsmith, 
was translated some time back by André Tridon. The various 
theories which have been advanced for the purpose of explaining 
the mechanism of evolution, from the simpler statements of 
Lamarck and Darwin to the very complicated hypotheses of recent 
years, are clearly set forth and briefly explained. The authors 
themselves do not hold the doctrine of evolution as a deduction 
from facts, but as the only alternative to a belief in creation 
(p. 8). Briefly the history is well told, but the tone of the book 
is openly irreligious. 








English Literature.—In “ A Glance Toward Shakespeare” (At- 
lantic Monthly, $1.25), by John Jay Chapman, the vagaries of the 
so called commentators on Shakespeare find no favor. Here one 
finds no wild theories, no learned explanation of the obvious, no 
triumphant discoveries of meanings hitherto undiscerned. The 
book is, as he calls it, no more than “a glance towards the light” 
shed by Shakespeare on the world about us. His opinions may not 
always be accepted, but he puts them forward only as opinions and 
he is singularly free from the dogmatic certainty with which too 
many Shakespearian critics are afflicted. We are justified in hop- 
ing that some day Mr. Chapman may take a longer look toward 
the light and give the results to the world———“ The New Spirit in 
English Verse” (Dutton, $1.50), by Ernest Guy Pertwee, is, ac- 
cording to its subtitle “an anthology for readers and reciters.” 
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Though it is obviously compiled by a master in recitation, it has 
neither preface nor introduction to recommend its scope to the in- 
terested. A study of the content in the light of the title leads one 
to conjecture the new spirit in English verse to be the artistic pre- 
sentation of the realistic commonplace. We are glad to find New- 
bolt’s “He Fell Among Thieves” in the collection, for it is 
mystifying why that masterpiece of dramatic narrative continues to 
be so neglected by participants in annual elocution contests—— 
“Beowulf” (Heath), by Fr. Klaeber, has a text which is ex- 
cellent and a critical estimate which is very complete. There is 
a decided advantage for the student in compressing into a single 
volume all the information one would ordinarily need. 





Non-Solving Solutions,—Professor Wood of Dartmouth Col- 
lege has made in “ The Religion of Science” (Macmillan, $1.50), an 
interesting attempt to formulate in systematic form the ideas of 
those who are trying to offer science as a substitute for Chris- 
tianity. The author subjects this pseudo-religion to a keen 
criticism and has little difficulty in showing the failure of a re- 
ligion that leaves out God, immortality, and the higher part of 
man. He is, however, handicapped by not being able to base his 
criticism on the idea of a Divine Revelation once given to man, 
and now guaranteed to him by a Divinely guided living teaching 
body, infallible in expounding Christ’s doctrines——An evident 
illustration of Professor Wood’s contention that scientists are 
presenting evolution as a substitute for Christianity is to be had 
in “ The Morality of Nature” (Putnam), by R. W. Gibson. This 
book is a good collection of ancient, stale and unprofitable heresies. 
The Sadducees Manicheans, Stoics, Pelagians and all ma- 
terialists will easily recognize themselves here in a new rein- 
carnation. For a living Christianity, pulsing with joy and hope, 
the author offers a dreary paganism in which the individual is 
subordinated to society in all his rights, and is immortal only in 
an imagined germ-plasm which he hands on to the race.——— 
“Tertium Organum” (Knopf, $4.00), by P. D. Ouspensky, trans- 
lated by Nicholas Bessaraboff and Claude Bragdon, is an attempt 
on the part of Dr. Ouspensky to solve the most profound problems 
of human existence by the aid of the binocular vision of the 
mathematician and the mystic: but it may well be added that in 
spite of this marvelous vision he has, like so many others, 
lamentably failed in his attempt. A follower of Kant to some 
extent, he divides the world into the phenomenal or apparent world 
of three dimensions and the noumenal or real of four or more 
dimensions. The noumenal is the real world and we may 
eventually come to a knowledge of it, not through the senses which 
continually deceive us, but through the development of conscious- 
ness, the one source of real certainty. But if the senses, evidently 
cognoscitive faculties in their own sphere, are thus constantly lead- 
ing us into error, what warrant have we that the intellect is not 
doing the same in its act of consciousness ? 





Travel.—Viscount Bryce’s impressions of Iceland, Poland, Hun- 
gary, Palestine, the South Pacific Islands and North America are 
recounted in “ Memories of Travel” (Macmillan, $2.50). As a 
writer on constitutional law Bryce has an established position in 
our literature. This posthumous publication shows his mastery of 
English in an entirely different field. “Men of the Inner Jungle” 
(Century, $2.50), by W. F. Alder, gives the account of a journey 
among the Dyaks of Borneo and of the strange customs found 
there during a brief stay. Mrs. Mary Hastings Bradley and 
her husband accompanied Mr. Carl Akeley in his quest for gorillas 
for the New York Museum of Natural History. The trip led 
the travelers through the Eastern Congo. What they saw and 
heard and the exciting adventures they met with are interestingly 
told in her latest work, “On the Gorilla Trail” (Appleton, $5.00). 
Her recollections of the cordial hospitality she invariably received 
from the missionaries at the various stations are recorded with 
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grateful appreciation.“ Letters from Monte Carlo” (Chris- 
topher Publishing, $2.00), by Ysobel Roxolo, gives us a very lady- 
like view of the life at this noted gambling resort. How any human 
being can endure the dullness which reigns there, at least as 
depicted in these sketches, is inconceivable, except for the fact that 
the ruling passion is the auri sacra fames——‘“ A Beachcomer in 
the Orient” (Dodd, Mead, $3.00), by Harry L. Foster, is the 
story of wanderings over some out of the way places in the East, 
beginning with Saigon, the little French capital of Cochin-China. 
The wanderer has no money, but lots of courage, and as we listen 
to his adventures, and he tells them in a chatty fashion, we can- 
not help but marvel at his perseverance and grit. Here is a de- 
lightful book for summer reading, instructing and interesting —— 
“ Fourteen Years a Sailor” (Doran, $2.00), by John Kenlon, is a 
straightforward story of an Irish boy’s pluck, of one who was 
determined to win success. The reader will learn much useful in- 
formation about “the men who went down to the sea in ships” 
fifty years ago, and also many a sterling lesson in life’s struggle. 
There is but one wee fault to find, the book is at times too technical 
for the average land-lubber. 





Church Architecture.—“ Eight Chapters on English Medieval 
Art” (Macmillan), by E. S. Pryor, Slade Lecturer at Cam- 
bride, is one of the best of a number of recently printed studies. 
The author’s aim is to give a general review of the church-build- 
ing arts in England. While here and there one finds an ex- 
pression objectionable to Catholics, on the whole Mr. Pryor is 
remarkably sympathetic in his treatment, and the book can be 
warmly recommended as an accurate study of the great English 
monuments to religion——Mr. Thomas F. Imbs, a Catholic archi- 
tect of St. Louis, Mo., gives a concise summary of the history and 
principles of the architectural styles in “ The Theory of Church 
Architecture ” (507 Wainwright Building, St. Louis, Mo., $2.50). 
While not original or profound, the book has the merit of pre- 
senting the whole subject in the small compass of 190 pages. 
Fifteen plates accompany the text. 





Fiction.—A very good group of short stories is contained in 
“Members of the Family” (Macmillan, $0.75), by Owen Wister, 
who features Scipio Le Moyne as the hero of the tales. 

“ Genevra’s Money” (Doran, $2.00), by E. V. Lucas, is a 
wholesome portrayal of the efforts of a disinterested philanthropist 
to dispose of an inheritance in the best possible way. The 
surprise element is sustained to the end. 

“Family” (Stokes, $2.00), by Wayland W. Williams, makes a 
New England small town its center of interest. New England 
family pride and tradition conflicting with natural ability and social 
distinctions merge in the making of a very interesting romance. 

“The House of the Fighting Cocks” (Harcourt), by Henry 
Baerlein, is an historical novel of Mexico which will not in- 
crease the readers’ respect for things Mexican. With rare ex- 
ceptions the characters have neither a sense of morality or of 
decency. 

“Unknown to History” (Macmillan), by Charlotte M. Yonge, 
is a reprint of a rather long drawn out historical novel. The 
usual English Protestant prejudice is evidenced throughout the 
book, Mary Stewart being depicted as a scheming, treacherous 
woman, a Circe luring even children to their ruin. 

“The Public Square” (Appleton, $2.00), by Will L. Comfort, 
is a story which hovers as it were between New York and India. 
The heroine is neurotic, the hero is weak, and the attempt to put 
a little life into this dead thing by introducing Gandhi and the 
Amritsar massacre is well-intentioned but of little avail. 

“Youth’s Way” (Century, $1.75), by Cale Young Rice, makes 
us hope that this “ Youth” does not portray the ordinary “ Way” 
of the typical American youth. It is a book that cannot be recom- 
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Education 


A Text in Education 

HE new edition of “ The Psychological Principles of 

Education,” by Herman Harrell Horne, Ph.D., gives 
us a volume which is the work of a sincere and experienced 
Christian teacher. Dr. Horne is to be commended for the 
logical arrangement of his work; the chapters on the 
essential qualifications of the teacher, on securing atten- 
tion, are unusually good, and the chapter on esthetic 
education exceptionally so. Every teacher should read 
and study this splendid plea for the cultivation of a taste 
for beauty in nature, in art, and in the source of all beauty, 
God. “An age of utility,” writes Dr. Horne, “ that 
judges the fitness of things to survive by the biological 
standard of their use in the struggle for existence, has 
found little place for the useless, even though it be beau- 
tiful.” Again, Dr. Horne is very emphatic on the need 
of religious training for the child. “ Without a religious 
life in the years of childhood,” he writes, “the mill of 
reason grinds emptily in youth.” 

Yet for all its excellencies in some details, to the con- 
sistent thinker this volume must prove unsatisfactory. It 
is pervaded by the modern notion that psychology is a 
study of consciousness, not of the soul. Nowhere is the 
word “ soul ” employed ; the phrase “ mind ” is often sub- 
stituted for consciousness, and, when treating of religious 
education, the expression “ spirit” is employed. Hence, 
no clear or definite. idea of the soul as a spiritual and 
substantial principle is presented. The result is, truly, a 
psychology without a soul. Further, the distinction be- 
tween sense-perception and intellectual cognition is not 
sharply drawn. The poison of a materialistic evolution is 
in the book. The development of man from the brute is 
not indeed proved, but taken for granted; the so called 
“ biogenetic law” is admitted, and “the racial and bio- 
logical background of child-life” is interpreted as “a 
development of ontogeny through phylogeny.” Without 
attempting a detailed criticism, the reader may be referred 
to “ Modern Biology and the Theory of Evolution” (p. 
448), by Eric Wasmann. In Wasmann’s view, there is 
no substantial basis for the “ biogenetic law ” which, on 
close examination, proves to be the vicious circle invoked 
by Haeckel in defense of his atheistic interpretation of the 
universe. 

Again, Dr. Horne’s attack on -the “ faculty-theory ” is 
unwarranted. The scholastic philosophers did not fall 
into the error of considering the faculties, memory, under- 
standing, and will, as separate entities. Strangely enough, 
however, Dr. Horne seems to adopt the “ faculty-theory ” 
when he prescribes, separately and in detail, the methods 
by which the memory, the intellect, the will and the emo- 
tions, should be trained. Familiarity with the scholastics 
is not among Dr. Horne’s accomplishments. A deeper 
knowledge of these philosophers would have saved him 
from the statement that the study of the emotions or pas- 
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sions had been neglected by ancient and medieval philoso- 
phers and educators. Some incidental remarks, too, on the 
Jesuit system of education show that Dr. Horne has no 
acquaintance with the sources. Even English texts so 
well known as those of Hughes and Swickerath seem un- 
known. With the exception of Rosmini, nowhere is a 
Catholic author quoted, and this silence leads to the infer- 
ence that the vast Catholic literature on philosophy, educa- 
tion, and the history of education, has not been called into 
service. 

But Dr. Horne’s strong advocacy of religious education 
calls for commendation, and is another indication that 
American educators are beginning to realize that religion 
is an indispensable element in all true education. In spite 
of this, he can write: 

During the first half of the nineteenth century, when the religious 
sects began to multiply, religion was taken out of the public 
schools. This was done that no religious sect might propagate 
its tenets through the school influence, that the birthright of 
liberty of conscience of Americans might not be infringed, that 
the cause of a sound and varied learning suffer not at the hands 
of denominationalism, and that society might have in its midst at 
least one unifying educative agency. These historical reasons are 
still potent today. (p. 384). 


Whatever motives may have actuated Horace Mann 
and his followers when they eliminated religion from the 
schools, today serious educators are forced to deplore the 
fact that very few American children receive any training 
in religion. Dr. Horne maintains that the principle of 
separation of Church and State, and the duty of the State 
to provide schools, must necessarily exclude the teaching 
of religion in public educational institutions. In his opin- 
ion, the home and the Church, and, in its way, too, the 
school, must build up religion. Again, while Dr. Horne 
evinces no animus against private schools in which religion 
is taught, he asserts that “it would not subserve the inter- 
ests of democracy for all Catholics to be withdrawn from 
the public schools and taught in the parochial schools.” 
It is not easy to see upon what valid reason this assertion 
rests. If the parish schools, and private schools in general, 
are able to produce good citizens, suitable members for 
a democracy, why should they not be patronized by par- 
ents who prefer them? Dr. Horne seems to forget that 
State monopoly of education, eliminating all private 
initiative, and with it all competition, is hardly in keeping 
with the best interests either of democracy or of education 
itself. Private educational effort is intimately connected 
with other rights which are part of our heritage of lib- 
erty. No one can seriously allege, especially since the 
great war, that the products of our Catholic schools are 
deficient in patriotism, or in those qualities which make 
for good citizenship. In fact, it is the Catholic school 
alone which bases patriotism and proper subjection to 
authority, on religious principle and teaches obedience as 
a duty prescribed by religion. It is probable that Dr. 
Horne is unduly influenced by the statement frequently 
made by enthusiastic but uncritical admirers of the public 
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school, “ Only in the public school can American citizens 
be trained.” Surely, no valid reason can be urged for 
State monopoly of education in a democracy. As Dr. 
Ernest DeWitt Burton remarks in his “‘ Education in a 
Democracy,” “I fear the tyranny even of a democratic 
government. Education, the source of our ideals, and 
the creator of our leaders, must not be too severely stand- 
ardized.” 

Dr. Horne finds the solution of the problem of religious 
education in the public schools in “ teachers who live the 
life of religion.” This is no solution. Religion means, 
if it means anything beyond pure subjectivism, revealed 
religion, a body of religious truths to be believed and to 
be taught. And who shall decide the standard according 
to which our teachers shall “live the life of religion”? 
Our school-boards? This would indeed be a union of 
Church and State, to set up State boards to examine into 
and report upon the religious life of the teachers in our 
public schools. The further suggestion that the Bible be 
used as a devotional book is unacceptable. Dr. Horne 
must be aware that there would be a conflict at the very 
outset to determine what is and what is not the Bible. 
Besides, the Bible, like our Constitution, is not self- 
explanatory, and if the teacher be forbidden to comment, 
it must often remain dubious or even meaningless. An 
obvious inference, however, from this brief study of Dr. 
Horne’s volume, is the need of Catholic texts, works 
which would offset the influence of non-Catholic authors 
and rival in practical value such encyclopedias as the 
German Lexicon der Paedagogik. F. H. 


Drama 


Late Spring Plays 

HE spring of 1923 may live in theatrical history as 

the season in which the Bradys uplifted the stage. 
They could not have chosen a better time for such altruis- 
tic efforts, for rarely has the stage been more in need of 
elevation than at present. So we can warmly commend 
Mr. William A. Brady and his daughter, Miss Alice 
Brady, for giving the public three clean and delightful 
plays; and we will carefully refrain from saying a word 
about certain past seasons in which Mr. Brady shocked 
audiences as often and as light-heartedly as his fellow 
managers did. 

This year his chief claim to our gratitude, of course, 
lies in the production of Arthur Wing Pinero’s new play, 
“The Enchanted Cottage,” which we have already re- 
viewed at some length in these columns. In addition, Mr. 
Brady is giving us a clean and wholesome musical comedy, 
“Up She Goes,” made from Frank Craven’s three-act 
play, “Too Many Cooks.” Musical comedies are usually 
silly and are often vulgar. “ Up She Goes ” is neither. It 
has a real plot—the simple, amusing plot of “Too Many 
Cooks.” It has also some charming music, and there is 
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much graceful and unobjectionable dancing. It has been 
on our stage all winter, and the chances are that it will 
remain all summer, another of many proofs that much 
money may be made in clean theatrical attractions. 

Miss Alice Brady is not at present under her father’s 
management ; but under the Frohman auspices she is star- 
ring in a play that finely upholds the present high Brady 
standard. “ Zander the Great” is an excellent comedy, 
and in it Miss Brady, always an admirable young actress, 
is doing the best work of her promising career. 

The plot of “ Zander” is the kind often referred to as 
“heart stuff.” “Zander” is a six-year-old boy, whose 
mother has just died. The mother was a poor woman, 
deserted by her husband; but she had kept her child alive 
and fed, and she had even been able to gratify her gen- 
erous impulses toward kindness and charity. She had 
taken into her poor home Mamie (Miss Brady), a young 
girl from the nearest orphan asylum; and Mamie had 
given her starved heart to the mother and the child, and 
had promised the former on her death-bed to protect and 
care for the helpless little boy. 

Now, at the rise of the curtain, this promise has to be 
made good. The neighbors are preparing to put the boy 
into an asylum, the same asylum of which poor Mamie 
has such tragic memories. Among the few bits of prop- 
erty left by Zander’s mother is an old broken-down 
“ flivver,”” which Mamie has learned to drive. To save 
Zander from the asylum, Mamie runs away with him in 
this “ flivver,” taking only Zander’s clothes and a wooden 
box containing his pet rabbits. Zander’s father, Mamie 
has reason to believe, is living in Arizona, near the Mexi- 
can border. His mother has died in New Jersey. The 
intrepid Mamie, penniless but heroic, undertakes to get 
herself and the child to Arizona in that “ flivver,” and the 
curtain of the prologue falls to the sound of the old ma- 
chine’s despairing wheeze and rattles as she starts off. 

The second act finds Mamie and Zander in Arizona, 
the playwright, Salisbury Field, passing somewhat lightly 
over the practical difficulties of getting them there. The 
audience knows that particular “ flivver” could not have 
gone five miles, but it is glad to see Mamie and Zander 
safely at their destination, so it indulgently accepts the 
phenomenon. Also, it is explained that the journey occu- 
pied three months, and that Mamie occasionally stopped to 
earn food or money by a few days work. Zander finds a 
lasting interest in his rabbits, “ millions ” of which, Mamie 
assures us, were born along the way. 

Then the drama begins. We find Mamie blundering 
into the Arizona ranch of three bootleggers, two of them 
typical cowboys, the third, their leader, Dan (played by 
Jerome Patrick), a typical hero of romance. It may be 
added that Mr. Patrick looks the part, but cannot act it. 

The three men unwillingly give shelter and food to 
Mamie and the child. They are in hourly danger of cap- 
ture. They know the sheriff is on their trail. He arrives, 
and Dan saves himself and his pals by an ingenious lie. 
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He tells the sheriff that instead of going into town for 
liquor, as the latter suspects, he has merely gone to meet 
his wife and child. He introduces Mamie and Zander as 
the wife and child. The sheriff accepts the story and de- 
parts. It is necessary to make good the lie by having the 
girl and child remain. Dan tells Mamie he is Zander’s 
father and forces her to stay on the ranch. 

It is hardly necessary to add that she discovers what her 
hosts are doing, and that in the end her beautiful in- 
fluence softens the three desperadoes, winning their hearts 
and arousing permanent impulses toward nobler lives. 
The conclusion is less edifying than it might be, because 
the playwright artlessly gives us to understand that the 
bootleggers were about ready to retire from business any- 
way. They had “ made their pile.” 

Mamie’s New Jersey lover also appears in the last act, 
ardent and prosperous, and ready to take her back East 
and marry her. She is tempted to accept him, but just in 
time she discovers that he, too, is a law-breaker and an 
unrepentant one. It is better to marry a reformed sinner 
than one who obviously has no intention of reforming. 
Besides she loves Dan, and his reformation and improve- 
ment in character seem genuine. He even confesses that 
he is not the father of Zander, but promises that he will 
be. Mamie creeps into his arms, and just as they are 
about to close upon her Zander calls. For the first time 
she fails to respond at once to the little voice. 

“O, dearie, wait a minute,” she pleads. ‘“ Mamie’s 
busy!” And the final curtain falls on the delighted 
laughter of the audience. 

There is much good comedy in the play, and Miss 
Brady’s work throughout is simple, natural and altogether 
delightful. She is Mamie; and so complete is the illusion 
she creates that one is convinced she could do all the im- 
possible tasks the playwright sets her. Next to hers, the 
best work in the play is done by Joseph Allen as “ Good 
News,” a mournful cowboy whose voice is constantly 
raised in the most dismal forebodings. 

Another important dramatic event of the late spring 
season is the Theater Gild’s revival of Bernard Shaw’s 
play, “ The Devil’s Disciple.” Here, too, we have the 
conversion of a bad man into a good man, the transforma- 
tion being treated in Shaw’s characteristically acid style. 
There seems no good reason why Richard Dudgeon (ad- 
mirably played by Basil Sidney) should have gone to the 
devil in the first place. He is basically a good sort, and he 
is willing to give his life for a fellow man. A certain con- 
fusion of ideals is explained by the fact that Shaw was 
theatrically feeling his way a quarter of a century ago, 
when he wrote this play. Incidentally, he tossed in for 
good measure an element of melodrama he would despise 
today, but which still appeals to the average audience. 
That the Theater Gild’s production of the drama is ad- 
mirable goes without saying. 

The group of artists who modestly call themselves the 
American National Theater have recently made their 
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New York debut. Despairing, perhaps, of finding a good 
modern play, they began by reviving Shakespeare’s “ As 
You Like It,” with Marjorie Rambeau as Rosalind. The 
production will not add lustre to their enterprise. Miss 
Rameau, an excellent and popular actress, had never be- 
fore attempted to play a Shakespearean role. The chances 
are ta#at she will never attempt another one. Even her 
greatest admirers, and she has a large following, were 
pained by her suddenly self-conscious and mechanical 
work. Her failure may comfort Ethel Barrymore, whose 
effort to play Juliet was equally disastrous, while it adds 
to the triumph of Jane Cowl, whose Juliet is, in its way. 
as good a performance as John Barrymore’s “ Hamlet.” 

Through an oversight, we have omitted up till now any 
reference to Austin Strong’s play, “ Seventh Heaven,” 
which has been a popular success all winter. A feeling 
that it was rather late to discuss the play now was dis- 
pelled the other day by the manager, who cheerfully as- 
sured the writer that it would continue on the New York 
stage for two or three years. Probably it will. It is an 
interesting play, well acted, with much in it to praise and 
little to condemn. It has a good love interest, an under- 
current of genuine respect for the Catholic Church, and 
one of the characters is a priest of the understanding and 
delightful type we meet so often in real life and so rarely 
in the drama. 

On the other hand, many of the religious lines put into 
the mouths of the characters are offensively childish. They 
praise the good God when He grants their requests, and 
turn from Him when He disappoints them. There is a 
really beautiful finish, however, in which the hero, a blind 
soldier who has fancied himself an atheist, comes back to 
God as well as to life and love. 

“ Now that I am blind,” he tells those around him, “ I 
see!” 

But Mr. Strong certainly clouds the clear waters of his 
play by some of the lines he gives to an old reprobate of 
a cab driver (admirably acted), whose so called piety is 
accompanied by frequent irreverence and much petty 
thieving. 

There remains “ The Wasp,” a melodrama of which 
one important scene is so hopelessly crude and amateurish 
that it almost ruined the entire production. It seemed 
impossible that anything good in playwriting could follow 
the artless episode where a stroke of lightning, running 
down a chimney, shakes out a few bricks and hurls at the 
heroine’s feet the lost diary which holds the proof that 
she is not a murderess! “ The Wasp” is by the author 
of “The Last Warning,” however, some good work 
did follow, together with some good acting, and a new 
final act, and the combination seems to have saved the 
play. Otto Kruger has the leading role and acts it well, 
but the best work in the melodrama is done by Galina 
Kopernak, as a temperamental and revengeful Spanish 
girl of a highly unpleasant type. 

“The Exile,” a drama of the French revolution, was 
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good enough to make one wonder why it was not better. 
Scene after scene fell just short of the thrill it should have 
held. A play that is too good to die, yet will not live, is a 
heart-breaking proposition for each person connected with 
it. Every chance was given “ The Exile,” but even the 
fine acting of Eleanor Painter, Jose Ruben and Marion 
Abbott could not make it a success. 
ELIzABETH JORDAN. 


Note and Comment 


K. of C. National Free 
Correspondence School 


HE national free correspondence school of the 

Knights of Columbus enrolled approximately 20,- 
000 students during the past six months. All these stu- 
dents are either actually in service or ex-service men. 
They are availing themselves without any cost of this 
opportunity, which is extended to all war veterans, regard- 
less of creed or residence. Thus two students, former 
A. E. F. men, are studying language courses in the Belgian 
Congo, where they have been engaged as engineers. The 
curriculum offers a choice of seventy-one different courses 
and professors from a score of well known educational 
institutions are directing the examination of the students’ 
papers. A rear-admiral, we are told, is the highest naval 
officer and a brigadier-general the highest army officer en- 
rolled in this vast correspondence school centered in the 
national headquarters of the Knights of Columbus at New 
Haven. The total applications now number 60,000. 





Preparing for War 
in Time of Peace 


HE Research Department of the Federated Churches 

has issued a careful statement on the preparations 

for war at present going on in the United States. It finds 

responsible officers insisting, in current publications, on 

the peace-time necessity of such preparations, and shows 
how every nerve is being strained to promote them. 

The National Defense Act of June 4, 1920, outlines the military 
policy of the United States. This calls for a maximum standing 
army of 280,000 men and 17,000 officers, a National Guard of 800 
per Congressman, or about 435,000 in all. The Reserve Officers’ 
Training Corps is expected to produce about 5,000 officers annually. 
The New York Times, March 16, 1923, states that the Citizens’ 
Military Training Camps are expected to train 30,400 men this 
summer, while about 9,000 students are expected to attend the 
Reserve Officers’ Training Corps’ summer course. 

Special attention is given by the Chemical Warfare 
Service to every phase of chemical defense and attack. 
But the plans for civilian military training are particularly 
interesting. According to Brigadier-General Lassiter 
civilians are to provide more than half the force for any 
emergency. It is further planned to recruit battalions of 
railwaymen as organized reserves, and the War Depart- 
ment also urges citizens’ rifle practise as an important part 
of general civilian preparedness. Business, too, is to be 
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enlisted in order to appraise accurately the war load each 
section can carry. Hints are further thrown out by the 
Director of our Naval Intelligence, implying the need of 
a secret service development in peace time, since we “ must 
have information of the strength, disposition and probable 
intention of the other great powers of the world.” In 
addition to all this we are told of the intensive work 
carried on everywhere by the National Security League, 
which calculates that its plans of universal military train- 
ing would provide an available organized reserve force 
of over 3,000,000 men under twenty-four years of age, 
backed by an older force of approximately 8,000,000 up 
to forty-five years of age. This system, we are assured, 


is intended “ really to insure peace.” 





A University Course 
in Scout Leadership 
N cooperation with the Boy Scouts of America and the 
National Catholic Welfare Council, the University of 
Notre Dame, Notre Dame, Indiana, announces a Scout 
Leader’s Course, beginning on July 5, and continuing for 
ten days. As it is always desirable that our Catholic scouts 
be directed by Catholic leaders, the usefulness of the work 
undertaken by the Univerity is obvious. Birds, cooking, 
camping, life-saving, first aid, swimming, signalling, tent 
pitching, trees and wireless, are among the subjects which 
will be taught. Lectures, book work and discussions will 
have their place, but “learn by doing ” will be the method 
largely followed in the course. The ideal location of the 
University and its equipment will furnish leaders and 
prospective leaders an excellent opportunity for the neces- 
sary training. Mr. J. P. Freeman, of the National Coun- 
cil, Boy Scouts of America, is the director of the courses, 
with the Rev. John F. White, of New York, as associate. 





The Aisne Department 
and Berlin 

N years past the readers of America have generously 
contributed to the association created in Paris for the 
assistance of the war orphans of the Aisne Department, 
under the patronage of Bishop Péchenard, of Laon and 
Saint-Quentin. The report of this work, just forwarded 
to us by the Countess Turquet de la Boisserie, shows that 
the number of orphans adopted was 772, who were to be 
supported until their fifteenth year, where possible in their 
own families. The actual number now maintained by the 
organization is 366. In addition to these the American 
Red Cross and the Fraternité Américaine had supplied 
the material needs of still sixty-six other children. This 
support, it seems, will now be withdrawn, and these chil- 
dren will thus fall to the charge of the Paris organiza- 
tion. The Countess appeals for a continued practical in- 
terest on the part of Americans in this work on which the 
Holy Father has conferred his special blessing. Dona- 
tions will be forwarded by us for this purpose, as well 
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as for the need in Germany which is increasing with 
every hour. An account sent us by Father Diebels, S.J., 
in whose past efforts to supply linen and clothing for 
new-born infants our readers have interested themselves, 
shows that many mothers can but wrap their God-given 
little ones in the stray sheets of newspaper that they have 
laid aside. This is no exaggeration, and the birth of a 
child is but too often looked forward to with a feeling 
of despair. To bring new hope and joy into the lives of 
these troubled mothers has been Father Diebels’ special 
labor of love which God has blessed with great success. 
Charity makes the whole world kin. 


Piltdown Jaw 

“Fully Vindicated” 

HE following letter was received from Dr. Henry 

Fairfield Osborn relative to a statement made in the 

columns of AMERICA cOéncerning “ reaffirmation without 

proof of a discredited position,” and in particular about 
the unity of the Piltdown skull and jaw: 

Referring to your editorial of April 14, 1923, p. 624, will you 

kindly see Natural History, November-December, 1921, in which 


I describe a personal visit to Piltdown and the British museum 
and fully vindicate the original statement of Dr. Arthur Smith 
Woodward. 

We thank Dr. Osborn for calling our attention to this 
article which lay on our desk a year ago. Therein (p. 382, 
col. 2) we read: 

At the end of two hours in which also worked-flints and a 
large implement of cut Mastodon thigh bone were examined, the 
writer was reminded of an opening prayer of college days, at- 
tributed to his professor of logic in Princeton University: 
“ Paradoxical as it may appear, O Lord, it is nevertheless true, 
etc.” So the writer felt. Paradoxical as it appears to the com- 
parative anatomists, the chinless Piltdown jaw, shaped exactly 
like that of a chimpanzee and with its relatively long, narrow 
teeth, does belong with the Piltdown skull, with its relatively flat, 
well-formed forehead and relatively capacious brain case! 

That is all the learned Doctor has to say in his whole 
article about the point in question and of course it would 
be evidentially clear that his ipse dixit “ fully vindicates ” 
the discredited position, unless we were conversant with 
the literature on this subject and had not read Science for 
May 4, 1923, wherein is found this statement (p. x, 
col. 1): 

Dr. Hrdlicka holds that the Piltdown jaw is much older than 
the skull near it and to which it had been supposed to belong. 
He placed the Piltdown jaw as much older than the Heidelberg 
jaw or that of any other European cave man. 

All of which involuting and evoluting reminds us too 
of the canine Piltdown tooth, which was triumphantly 
placed by Professors Osborn and McGregor in the upper 
jaw, only to be painlessly extracted, when the misappro- 
priation was discovered, and solemnly interred in the lower 
bone of contention. All this goes to prove that “ full 
vindication ” by some folk does not bear the same mean- 


ing that it does to most folk. 
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